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RYSTAL PALACE.—The SEVENTH of the Twenty-third 
Series of SATURDAY CONOERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
will take place Tats Day (SaTurDAY, Nov, 16), at Three o'clock. The programme 
will include: Overture, Benvenuto Cellini (Berlioz); Concerto for pianoforte 
and orchestra, No. 4, in D minor, Op. 70 Ceieiete) | Semamen , No, 5,in O 
minor (Beethoven) ; Ballet music from Samson and Dalilah (Saint-Saéns); Danse 
des Prétresses de Dagon, Bacchanale (first time in England). Vocalists—Midlle 
Eugénie Pappenheim (the new prima donna at Her Majesty's Opera, her first 
appearance at these Concerts), Mr Barton McGuckin. Pianoforte—Mr George 
agrath (his first agprmenee at the Crystal Palace). Conductor—Mr AveusT 
Manns, Transferable Stalls, for the 19 Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered 
Btall, for a Single Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Unnumbered 
Beats, in Area or Gallery, One Shilling. Admission to the Concert-room for 
—. ast having stall or other tickets, Sixpence, Al! exclusive of admission to 
‘alace. 


Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Prineipal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, Doc., Cantab. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at Tats InstiruTion (in the New Concert-room), on 
BaTURDAY ‘er 23rd inst., at Eight o'clock. Conductor—Mr WALTER 
MacraRREN. Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors): Balcony, 2s, 6d. ; 


and Stalls, 5s, each. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
L& DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





L& DON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Joun Boosky, Thirteenth Year.—The THIRD CONCERT 
on WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o’clock. Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss M 
Davies, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Edward Lloyd, 
Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The 
London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred, Walker. Conductor— 
Mr StpyEy NaYior, Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Area, 4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and 
Orchestra, 1s, Tickets to be had at the Hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosry 
& Co.'s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 


T JAMES’S HALL.—_SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT, 

Nov. 23. Doors open at Seven, commence at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme 
Lemmens-8) nm, Miss Marian Williams end Mrs ‘ood, Mdme Pate 
and Miss De Fonblanque; Mr W. H. Cummings and Mr Vernon Rigby, Mr 
Maybrick and Signor Brocolini. Pianeforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. Coruet— 
Mr Howard Reynolds. Conducter—Mr Ganz, Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket 
(to admit Four), 2is.; Reserved Area, 3s,; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets at usual Ageats; and Austin's Office, St James's Hall. 


ANS VON BULOW will give TWO PIANOFORTE 


RECITALS at St James’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY Afternoons, November 20 
and 27, commencing at Three o’clock. Tickets, 7s, 6d., 3s., and 1s,, may be 
obtained at Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t James’s Hall; Chappell’s, 50, New Bond 
Street ; and the usual Agents. 


> be oe 

MiSs EMILY MOTT’S SIXTH GRAND EVENING 

OONCERT will take place at 8 Gror@r’s HALL, on Tourspay Evening 
next, Nov. 21. Vocalists—Mrs Osgood and Mdme Blanche Cole, Mdme Patey 
and Miss Emily Mott; Mr W. Shakespeare and Mr. John Child, Mr Walter 
Clifford and Mr. Maybrick, Solo Pianoforte—Miss Lily Mott. The Lyra Glee 
Union. Oonductor—Mr THOULESS. Private boxes, £1 is,; Reserved Sofa Stalls, 
7s.; Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s. ; Admission, One Shilling. To commence at Eight 
o'clock a. Tickets to be had at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall; at 
Chappell's, 50, New Bond Street; at St George’s Hall ; or of Miss Eminy Morr, 
at her residence, 6, Kennington Park Gardens, Kennington Park, 8.5. 


RIGHTON.—Mr KUHE’S GRAND ENGLISH BALLAD 


CONCERT, Monpay evening, Nov. 18. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Mary Davies, 
Mame Antoinette Sterling, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Rantley. Zither—Fraulein 
0 ger. Pianoforte—Mr Kuhe. Violin—Mr Sainton. Mr Kuhe’s Festival 
one Conductor—Mr Sipney Nayor. Tickets at Messrs Potts, 167, North 























HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING.—ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES. 
Debut of Mdlle Emilie Ambre. 


[Hs EVENING (Sarurpay), Nov. 16, will be performed 
Verpi’s Opera, “‘LA TRAVIATA.” Alfredo, Signor Runcio; Giorgio 
Germont, Signor Mendioroz; Gastone, Signor Rinaldini; and Violetta Valery, 
Mdlle Emilie Ambre (her first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre). 

Mdlle Marie Marimon—Mdlle Alwina Valleria—Mdme Trebelli. 

On Monpay next, Nov. 18, Mozart’s Opera, ‘IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” 
Tamino, Signor Carrion; Papageno, Signor Mendioroz ; Sarastro, Herr Behrens ; 
Monostatos, Signor Rinaldini ; Sacerdote, Signor Mancini ; I Due Oratori, MM. 
Thomas, Fallar ; I Tre Geni, Mdlles Collini, Clinton, Purdy; Le Tre Damigelle 
della Regina, Mdlles Bauermeister, Cummings, and Mdme Trebelli; Pa \ 
Mdille Bauermeister ; Pamina, Mdile Alwina Valleria ; and Astrifiammante, Mdlle 
Marie Marimon. 

On TuxEspay next, Nov, 19, “CARMEN.” Don José, Signor Runcio; Esca- 
millo (Toreador), Signor Mendioroz; Il Dancairo, Il mendado, Signori 
Zoboli and Rinaldini; Michaela, Mdlle Alwina Valleria; Paquita, 
Bauermeister ; Mercedes, Miss Purdy ; and Carmen (a gipsy), Mdme Trebelli. 

On WEDNESDAY next, Nov. 20, ‘“‘DINORAH.” Caprajo, Mdme Trebelli ; 
Corentino, Signor Carrion; Hoel, Signor Rota; Un Cacciatore, Herr Behrens; 
Un Mietitore, M. Thomas; Prima Capraja, Mdlle Bauermeister; Seconda 
Capraja, Miss Purdy ; and Dinorah, Mdlle Marie Marimon. 

On THuRsDAY next, Nov. 21, “LA TRAVIATA.” Violetta Valery, Mdlle 
Emilie Ambre (her second appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre). . 3 

On Farpay next, Nov. 22, ‘* IL TROVATORE.” 

Second Grand Morning Performance. 

On SaTuRDAY next, Nov. 23, at 2 o’clock p.m., “FAUST.” Faust, Signor 
Gillandi ; Mephistophiles, Signor Rota ; Valentino, Signor Mendioroz; Wagner 
Signer Roveri ; Siebel, Mdlle Cummings; Marta, Miss Purdy; and Margherita, 
Mdlle Marie Marimon, 

Doors open at 7; the Opera will commence at 7.30,and terminate about 10.30, 

Orchestra Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s. ; Pit, 3s.’; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s,; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, One Shilling. Private 
Boxes, from 10s. 6d, to £4 4s. Books containing 30 transferable Pit tickets, 
available on all occasions, price £3 l5s. 

Special Notice.—The usual Opera regulations as to evening dress will be dis- 
pensed with. 

The Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre, under the portico of the Operahouse, 
is open daily from 10till5, under the superintendence of Mr Bailey, Tickets also 
of all the Librarians and Musicsellers. 


OLLOWAY HALL.—A Series of High-class CONCERTS 
will be given at the above Hall, commencing Monpay, Nov. 18, and con- 
tinued on Monpay, Dec. 2,and Monpay, Dec. 9, at Eight o’clock. The following 
artists will appear: Mdme Susannah Cole, Miss Adelaide Newton ; Mr Alfred 
Baylis, Mr Parry Cele. Pianoforte—Mr Sydney Smith. Erard’s Grand 
Pianoforte lent for the ofcasion. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY, Brsrnoven Rooms, 27, Harter 
SrreEeT, W. President—Sir Junius BENEDICT. F jer and Director— 
Herr ScHuBERTH. ‘Twelfth Winter Season, 1878. Particulars of a prize 
to be obtained by living English composers for a new Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello, to be introduced at the Second Concert of the Thirteenth Season, may 


be had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.  President—Sir Jutivs Beneprcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Twelfth Winter Season, 1878.— 
The next Meeting will take place on Wednesday evening, Nov. 20, 1878. The 
next Ballot is fixed for Friday, Nov. 22. Full particulars on application to 
H.G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 

















_244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. 0. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
“ any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, . 








Just Published. 
ONATA, Violin and Pianoforte, by Orro Boor. Price 


6s.net. London; NEuMEYER & Co., 114, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


MDME ALICE BARTH. 
| or ALICE BARTH, having recovered from her 


accident, is prepared to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, English 
Opera, Concerts, &c. Address 24, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 








REMOVAL. 
MOME ALICE BARTH requests that all ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed to her new residence, 24, Gloucester Crescent 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 





“ MEMORIES.” 


Me FRANK HOLMES will sing the admired Song, 
composed by W. H. Hotes, entitled “‘ MEMORIES” (poetry by Mrs 
M. A. Baines), at the Atheneum, Camden Road, on Monday evening, Nov. 18. 





“TI MARINARI” (“THE MARINERS”). 
ME NOUVER, Miss HELEN MEASON, and Mr 
WALTER CLIFFORD will sing RANDEGGER’s popular Trio, ““I MARI- 
NARI” (‘“‘ THE MARINERS”), at 8t James’s Hall, rH1s (SATURDAY) EVENING. 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


DME NOUVER and Mr MAYBRICK will sing Huyry 
SMART’s popular Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
BEA,” at St James's Hall, THIS EVENING. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 


\ BROWNLOW BAKER will play Ianack Grnsonn’s 
a ee ‘““MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,” at the Concert of the Kilburn 
ub, Nov. 25. 














“HER VOICE.” 

i DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Ienace Grssonz’s new Song, 

‘*HER VOICE,” at Nottingham, Nov 16th. 

“SAIL ON, O LOVE, SAIL ON.” 

1 R ELLIOTT LANGWORTH will sing Ienace Grssonr’s 

popular Song, ‘‘ SAIL ON, MY LOVE,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 25. 

“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS.” 

\ DME MARY BELVAL will sing Wetiineton GuErnsry’s 


“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 25, 











“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


i R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Witrorp 
MorGAn’s popular Ballad, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” 
during this month, at Halifax and Birmingham. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
i] R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Town Hall, Leeds, 
Nov. 23; Brixton, Dee. 5. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and “THE MESSAGE.” 
R ALFRED BAYLIS will sing (by desire) Ascuer’s 


popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” and BLUMENTHAL’S 
‘‘THE MESSAGE,” at the Holloway Hall, Dec. 2. 











P 
i) DME EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, for Concerts and 
Oratorios. Allcommunications for ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed to 
the Manager, Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket. 





ISS LAURA GROVE begs to announce that her GRAND 
EVENING CONCERT will take place at the MripDLETON HALL, on 
THURSDAY, Nov. 28. Conductor—Herr SCHUBERTH. 


ISS ANNA WILLIAMS begs that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., may be addressed to her at her residence, 
19, Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


M® BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications _ respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 
ME ANNA BISHOP SCHULZ begs to announce to her 
friends and pupils her return to town.—47, Gloucester Road, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. ee GEE ES et 
wit & CO. beg to announce that they are REMOVING 
to 7, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
“ TIALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 
Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 


Concerts, Poetry by SHELLEY. Music by J. W. Dayison. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 























SCHOTT & CO0.’S 
NEW CATALOGUES 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
SACRED ”» 


MASSES. 
ELEMENTARY VOCAL MUSIC. 


VIOLONCELLO 
DOUBLE BASS FRENOH ROMANOES, 
AND OF THE WORKS OF 


FLUTE M 
CLARIONET RICHARD WAGNER, 
ORGAN ’ OHARLES GOUNOD, 
HARMONIUM ALEX, GUILMANT. ., 
HARP » CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
OHAMBER e (Pianoforte ALSO THE MELODIES OF 

Trios, Quartets, &., &.) J. FAURE. 

May be had, post free, on application to 


SOHOTT & 0O., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
| eclosion DiI 410. RICORDI 


(oF MILAN) 
Has the honour to announce that he has 
REMOVED HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
VIOLIN 
TENOR (VIOLA) 








TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms’ 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge, 


265.—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 


In the Press, 


COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN GLEES, &c., &c. 
(hitherto unpublished). By Witt1aAM BEALE, composer of ‘‘ What ho!” 
“Come let us join,” “‘ Harmony,” “ Go, Rose,” &c. Edited by EDWARD PLATER. 





"a enjoy the present time” Fes . (A.7.7.B.) Price 

“* How soft the Music” ose aes on coe (A.%.7.B.) 

“By the side ofa grove”... sae as oo( A.T.T.B.B.) 

** Scenes of woe” me in are me eos (A.T.3.B.) 

‘*Lo! the Pride of the Village isdead” ... ooe (8.4,7.T.B,) 

“* How often from the steep ” voc (8.8.4.4, 7.7. BB, 

“‘Oh! by yonder mossy seat” ee Kan cco CASE. 

‘The humble tenant”... one ‘ae ost 

“Ode to the Memory of Samuel Webbe”... 
. “Thou herald of the blushing morn” 
. “When Fanny, blooming fair” Si an zeh 
. ‘Again the balmy Zephyr” ... oe (Round, 3 voices.) 

3. *‘ Sing unto the Lord”... ser (Canon 4in 2) (8.A.T.B.)  ,, - 
Price of the collection to Subscribers, 5s. net. As the subscription list must 

shortly be closed, names of intending subscribers should be forwarded as early as 

possible to the Editor, Mr Epwarp PLarer, 12, Girdler’s Road, Brook Green, W. ; 

R. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street ; or to the Publishers, SrANLEY Lucas, WEBER 

& Co., 84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 4.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


COT I. ri. uate 
Che Cheatre: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1878, 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 

. THE Watcu-Tower: ‘The Church Congress on the Drama;” “‘A False 
Step’ towards discrediting the Censorship ;” ‘* Stage Abuses,” 

. PorTRAIT oF Miss Marion Terry. 

. THE RounD TABLE: “ Parsons and Players,” by Dutton Cook; Sketches of 
the Life of a Great Singer,” by Richard Mansfield; ‘The Dearth of 
Originality,” by Sydney Grundy ; ‘Stock v. ‘Star’ Companies,” by W. 
Davenport Adams; ‘‘ Opera-bouffe,” by Henry Hersee ; ‘‘ Orders for the 
hig by George Grossmith, Jun. ; ‘A Sigh from the Stalls,” by Henry 

. Leigh. 

. PORTRAIT OF MR HERMAN VEZIN. 

. FEUILLETON: ‘‘ Only a Woman's Hair”—a sequel to ‘“ Bashful Fifteen,” by 
Gerald Dixon. 

. NOTES en passant, 

. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Rome, 
Milan, and New York, 

. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9. Booxs: A Scotch Playhouse ; Tales from the Old Dramatists, 


OPN CO Nd 
mooooooooen 
POR ROO RRAAAY 


ocoooo 





London : WyMAN & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 





“ DONDO ALL’ ONGARESE.” From Haypw’s Trio in G. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Mdme Ovry. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


RCORDI (“ Memories”). Romanza. Parole del Signor 
ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstpoRE DE Lara. Price 4s, London; DuncaN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The representation of Le Nozze di Figaro was the conspicuous 
feature in last week’s series of performances. Here is an opera 
upon which, though its production at Vienna dates as far back as 
1786, the year of the Schauspieldirector, and the year before Don 
Giovanni was brought out at Prague, time has been able to make 
no impression. Its charm is perennial ; none of its melodies can 
ever grow stale ; and in what profuse abundance they are scattered 
through the work musicians and cultivated amateurs need hardly 
be reminded. Then, how all the personages of the drama, men 
and women, are closely identified with the music assigned to them ! 
What could be more characteristic than the solo airs set down 
for the Countess Almaviva, Susanna, and Cherubino, each of which 

rts, notwithstanding the long-established custom of making the 

ge Cherubino contralto, was originally intended for soprano? 

hey differ so much, in fact, with regard to their musical treat- 
ment that every one stands out with as strong an individuality 
in the opera as in the comedy of Beaumarchais, upon which 
Mozart's literary co-operator, Da Ponte (also his co-operator in 
Don Giovanni), constructed the libretto. ‘‘Porgi amor” and 
“Dove sono i bei momenti” could only have issued from the lips 
of the pensive Countess—so difficult to associate with the arch 
heroine of Rossini’s Barbiere ; while ‘‘ Non so piit cosa son” and 
the incomparable canzonet, ‘Voi, che sapete,” belo no less 
essentially to the dreamily amorous Cherubino than “ Venite in- 
ginocchiatevi” to the sprightly lady’s maid, Susanna, with 
whose character the inex roe igyy | tuneful composer must 
have been greatly prepossessed, vishing upon it, as he 
did, more than ordinary pains—witness the duets with the Count 
and Countess in Act 2 (‘‘Crudel perche finora” and ‘‘Su l’aria ”), 
not to specify other things, in their way hardly less interesting. 
There are, however, as many as five sopranos in Le Nozze di Figaro, 
the other two being Barberina and Marcelina, to each of whom is 
allotted an A gh pe and charming arietta, the privilege of hearing 
either of which is rarely granted. e score, however, is so wonder- 
fully rich and varied that they are scarcely missed, except by such 
eager amateurs as would on no account willingly lose a note that 
Mozart has put into it, and who grumble, perhaps with more reason, 
at the frequent omission of Basilio’s one air. ‘‘ In quegl’ anni,” and 
most reasonably of all, when the sextet (according to some authori- 
ties, Mozart’s own fayourite ‘‘number”), in which Figaro recognizes 
Bartolo for his father and Marcellina for his mother, 1s passed over. 
The men’s characters are as graphically portrayed by the composer 
as the women’s, not alone Figaro, and his master, Count Almaviva, 
but even those—we need not name them—who have comparatively 
unimportant parts to fill. The soliloquy of the jealous Count (‘‘ Hai 
gia vinta la causa,” &c.), indignant that the suit of Figaro should be 
preferred to his own, is one of the finest examples of declamatory 
music in existence; while about the immortal ‘‘ Non ¥ andrai,” 
which, according to Michael Kelly (‘‘Reminiscences,” vol. 1), created 
such a sensation among the artists and members of the orchestra 
when Benucci sang it at rehearsal, and the other pieces given to 
Figaro, little can be said that has not been said a hundred times. 
So, too, of the finales, the first of which especially, though without 
chorus, has not been surpassed, even by the grand finale in Don 
Giovanni, where, time out of mind, chorus has been conventionally 
employed in the stretto. 

To obtain a completely accurate performance of Le Nozze, in 
strict accordance with Mozart's text, is not easy. It would be 
Utopian, indeed, to expect it. We must therefore be thankful for 
what we can get ; and, bearing in mind that the resources of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre just now are, of course, not equal to those at 
command during the regular season of Italian opera, there is little 
reason to be over-critical upon the performance. The leading 
characters were, on the whole, well-supported. Mdme Pappenheim, 
quite at home as the Countess, in her impersonation of which she 
occasionally reminded us of the late Mdlle Tietjens—its most fault- 
less modern exponent—gave both her airs in such a manner as 
could scarcely fail to meet the approval of connoisseurs. ‘“‘ Porgi 
amor,” in the first act, was marked by the quiet sentiment that 
— to it; and the more impassioned ‘‘ Dove sono,” in the 
second, was given with such genuine feeling as to win applause 
from all parts of the house. Mdme Trebelli’s lively impersonation 
of Cherubino has long been familar among us, and it will be enough 
to add that she has never shone to greater advantage. That ‘ Voi, 
che sapete,” in which the over-indulged page tries to describe the 
feelings animating his breast, the absolute significance of which he 
18 unable to explain, sung as she sang it, and always sings it, was 
unanimously encored, will be easily understood. Mdme Heléne 
Crosmond, as the intriguing Susanna, showed further signs of 
po. In the Bese an duet, ‘‘Su Varia,” she shared the 

onours of an encore with Mdme Pappenheim, and was particularly 





successful in ‘‘Deh vieni non tardar,” the recitative and air of 
the garden scene, where Mozart has made Susanna almost as 
sentimental as the Countess herself. Rendered with irreproachable 
taste, it was applauded in accordance with its merits. Fair hopes 
may be entertained of the future progress of this young lady. With 
respect to the other performers, it must suffice to add that- the Count 
was represented by Signor Rota ; Figaro by Herr Behrens; Bartolo, 
Don Curzio, Antonio, and Basilio, by Signors Zoboli, Thomas, Fallar, 
and Rinaldini (who did not omit his air—for which he merits thanks). 
There was much to praise in the general execution, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Li Calsi. The overture was played with great spirit, 
and happily not taken at too rapid a pace; the finales, if not quite 
perfect, showed the best intentions on the part of all concerned ; 
and the sextet, to which reference has been made, though the part 
of Marcellina, in consequence of the absence of Mdme Bauermeister, 
was read by a substitute, music in hand, went off as well as, under 
the circumstances, could ibly have been expected. 

Repetitions of Der Freischiitz, the Sonnambula, Dinorah, and 
Carmen made up the programme of the week. Verdi’s Forza del 
Destino—his St Petersburg opera, already heard in London at the 
late Her Majesty’s Theatre, under Mr Mapleson—should be in re- 
hearsal ; and there is some talk of a revival of Weber’s Oberon, with 
Sir Julius Benedict’s accompanied recitatives—models of their kind. 
Meanwhile, during the present week, we have had the Trovatore, 
Martha, the Flauto Magico, and more Carmen. 


—o—— 


MDLLE AMBRE. 
(From an Occasional Contributor. ) 


A new vocalist of great promise and exceptional claims to con- 

sideration is about to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mdlle 
Ambre is by birth an African, having first seen the light at Oran, in 
Algiers. Her parents belonged to a distinguished Moorish family, 
and were highly regarded in the Court of the late Emperor of 
Morocco, Both were accomplished in the musical art, and at an 
early age their child began to give proofs of sympathy in the same 
direction. Mdlle Ambre, in short, may be said to have been a 
musician from her cradle. This speedily declared itself, and as 
her inclination was evidently towards singing, she received instruc- 
tion in the vocal art from an accredited professor, under whom she 
made progress so rapid as to decide her future vocation. Her 
studies were perfected at the Marseilles Conservatoire, the director 
of which, the well known and distinguished professor, Benedict, 
treating her with marked attention, and watching her advance with 
the greatest interest. 
' Mdlle Ambre’s first public appearance was in Holland, four years 
since, at the Royal Opera of the Hague, where she showed herself 
not only a singer endowed with that rare gift, a fine, full-toned, 
and flexible voice, but an actress instinct with genuine dramatic 
impulse. Her performances at the Hague elicited praise from every 
quarter, and not only approval from musicians and amateurs but 
the high consideration of the Court, the King and Queen themselves 
ranking amongst her warmest patrons. Her success in Holland 
drew general attention to her merits, and Paris offering the fairest 
prospects for her artistic career, Mdlle Ambre accepted an engage- 
ment for three years at the Thédtre Ventadour, the home of the 
Italian Opera in the great French capital. She made her début six 
months ago as the heroine of La T’raviata, at once obtaining the 
suffrages of Parisian connoisseurs, who, by no means easy to 
please, were charmed alike by her personal attractions, her vocal 
grace and facility, and her dramatic fervour. Mdlle Ambre’s success 
admitted of no denial. It was, moreover, confirmed by her per- 
formance in another and greater opera by Verdi. Though frequently 
played before, and though the season approached its close, Aida, 
with Mdlle Ambre as the new and, for reasons easily understood, 
congenial heroine, was performed no less than twenty nights in un- 
interrupted succession. The celebrated composer hi ressed 
his satisfaction; and thus the future of the interesting young 
Moorish songstress became established beyond further question. 
That Mdlle Ambre is destined to shine as a bright star in the horizon 
of Italian Opera is the firm conviction of dilettanti in particular and 
the musical public in general. 
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Aldiborontophoscophornio—where is Chrononauton- 
thologos ? 
To Shaver Silver, Esq. 
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THE POPUILAR CONCERTS. 


The music performed last evening in St James’s Hall was to the 
full as interesting as that given on the Monday previous, while 
the variety of the selections could hardly have been bettered by 
any choice within the limits of classic art. And yet, two solos 
composed by Signor Piatti excepted, every piece represented 
some old and recognized master ; so true is it that the treasury of 
chamber music we possess is practically inexhaustible and sufficient 
for every kind of cultured taste. The programme opened with 
Haydn's quartet in KE flat (Op. 71)—a work ranking among the 
most familiar of the eighty-three bequeathed to us by the fertile 
genius of the old master. Good reason may easily be found for 
the favour bestowed upon it, and we have only to take the opening 
movement, with its quaint conceits, or the andante with its 
delightful variations, in order to discover an unfailing source of 
charm. Such music needs no more recommendation, and takes no 
longer time to reach the heart, than does a graceful and affec- 
tionate child. We do not reason about it, we accept it, and are 
thankful. The quartet was heard with all the more pleasure 
because of its excellent performance by Mdme Néruda, Herr Ries, 
Mr Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. Nothing could have been better 
than the ensemble, and rarely have we met with anything so good 
as the playing of Mdme Néruda. The music suited her, and she 
executed it with all the daintiness and feeling possible. After the 
quartet came Bach’s “ Italian Concerto,” which M. Brassin had chosen 
as his solo, not, we may believe, on account of its value so much as 
because it allows a display of his own highest qualities in perfec- 
tion. The Brussels pianist is remarkable for a neat, precise, and 
rapid finger, a crisp elastic touch, and a delightful mezza voce. All 
these good points came out splendidly in the performance of the 
concerto, and so great was the effect made by the last movement 
that, although M. Brassin twice bowed his thanks, the audience 
persisted in demanding an encore. Returning a third time, the 
accomplished artist played Schubert’s impromptu in E flat, taking 
it at a prodigious pace, but none too fast for the necessary clear- 
ness of articulation. M. Brassin appeared at this concert for the 
last time during the season, and certainly left behind him a desire 
‘that he may be taken en permanence into the “ Popular” family of 
artists. The second part began with an “Elegy” in E minor and 
major, and a “ Siciliana” in A minor, for violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, the work, as already stated, of Signor Piatti. In 
these pieces the great Italian artist shows himself a master of 
graceful and expressive melody. They are marked by real 
elegance and decided individuality, while that their full merit was 
brought out in execution need not be insisted on. Signor Piatti 
is one of those who can invest the commonest theme with a charm 
not its own ; much more can he invoke beauty that only waits the 
touch of askilful hand. The “Siciliana” was encored and repeated. 
After this, Beethoven’s magnificent pianoforte trio'in B flat (Op. 
97) brought the concert to an end, being played for the twenty- 
fifth time under Mr Chappell’s auspices. The vocalist was Miss 
Emma Thursby, who sang Handel's bravura air, “Si, t’amo, o 
cara,” and Mozart’s “ Violet,” obtaining a re-call after the 
first. Sir Julius Benedict conducted, and played the pianoforte 
part in Signor Piatti’s compositions.—D. 7. 


—— ee 


THE LATE MR WADMORE. 
(From the London “ Figaro.” ) 

The death of Mr Wadmore was, I believe, the result of an acci- 
dent. He had been singing at the Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden, where, by the way, the condition of the artists’ room will 
next season demand some little attention on behalf of the manage- 
ment. He had become heated there, and, muffling himself up, he 
went to King’s Cross station to take the train home. Arriving 
too early, he sat himself before the station fire, upon which, of 
course, two large doors, open on either side, create as dangerous a 
draught as well could be imagined. From the fire he had the 
cold air of the draughty railway station. A journey by night in 
a railway carriage, and a sharp walk home, did not improve 
matters. Wadmore took cold, inflammation of the bowels set in, 
and within three days he was dead. A manly young fellow of 
twenty-nine, full of health and spirits, successfully floated on what 
promised to be a brilliant career, his life would have been pro- 
nounced safer than that of many of us, Full of hope in the 





future, he had about eighteen months ago married the woman he 
dearly loved, and who remains his widow. He was proud of his 
small establishment, of his little house at Wood Green, of the 
garden he had made, and the miniature farmyard he had formed. 
By his manliness, his generosity, his gentleness, and the real 
goodness of his disposition, he had gained the admiration, the 
respect, and the sincere affection of troops of friends, not only in 
the profession and among his old fellow pupils at the Royal 
Academy of Music, but also in public life. His sudden death was 
a shock to all of us, who will deeply and sincerely regret the cruel 
loss of an artist, a friend, and a man, who, by his virtues and his 
character, was a true Englishman. Poor Wadmore, dead at the 
outset of his career, has, as I feared, left a wife and child totally 
unprovided for. A concert is talked of, but something more than 
this ought to be done. It would afford much pleasure to the pro- 
fession and the public if Mr Arthur Chappell, or some other 
gentleman of position in the musical world, would, with the 
generosity and good feeling for which the English profession is 
celebrated, take the matter up, and try their best to help the 
widow and orphan of one who was a credit and an ornament to 
British art. CHERUBINO, 


—_—o-——— 


THE LATE MR PHELPS. 


Mr Samuel Phelps was born at Devonport, February 13th, 1804, 
where his father was a wine merchant. He received his education 
at the Classic School at Saltash, and at the same school was also 
educated his younger brother, the Rev. Dr Phelps, for some time 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. He was apprenticed in 
Plymouth to a printer, with whom he served the usual term, and in 
1821 came to London, where he was engaged at one of the leading 
metropolitan offices, and for some time followed the occupation of a 
compusitor. While thus engaged he imbibed a taste for the stage, 
and devoted his leisure to amateur performances. Eventually he 
adopted the theatrical profession, and in 1828 made his first appear- 
ance in the York circuit as an actor ready to undertake any part 
assigned him by the management. In 1833 he was engaged by Mr 
Watkins Burrough as principal tragedian, but his versatile genius 
lured him to the lighter side of the drama, and he played leading 
parts in the old comedies with considerable humour. After four 
ene years at Belfast, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Inverness, his 
ame as a Shaksperian actor was fully established, and during this 
time he acquired that mastery of the Scotch dialect which he after- 
wards turned to so much advantage. In 1837 he was recognized 
‘‘star ” at the Exeter Theatre, and in consequence of his increasing 
reputation he was offered, by Mr Benjamin Webster, an engage- 
ment at the Haymarket, where he made with great success his 
metropolitan début as Shylock on August 28 of the same year, fol- 
lowing up his first impersonation with Othello, Hamlet, and 
Richard the Third. When Mr Macready became, in October, the 
lessee of Covent Garden Theatre he secured the services of Mr 
Phelps, who appeared at once as Jaflier to Macready’s Pierre in 
Venice Preserved, and as Othello to the manager’s Iago. From 
Covent Garden he went with Mr Macready to Drury Lane, where 
he remained until the close of that memorable lesseeship. In May, 
1844, Mr Phelps, in conjunction with Mr T. L. Greenwood, com- 
menced his famous legitimate campaign at Sadler’s Wells, which was 
gallantly fought out through a space of eighteen years, during which 
time thirty plays of Shakspere were represented with a remarkable 
completeness that must have left many cherished memories in the 
minds of the playgoers of that period. On the retirement of Mr 
Greenwood, in September, 1860, Mr Phelps continued the manage- 
ment of Sadler’s Wells as sole lessee for two years, His subse- 
quent appearance at Drury Lane, the Princess’s, the Queen’s, the 
Gaiety, and other theatres, need not be distinctly referred to, and it 
only remains to add that his last engagement was at the Aquarium 
Theatre, in the early part of this year, when he played Richelieu. 
The services rendered Mr Phelps to the stage can scarcely be too 
highly estimated. Under the management of Messrs Phelps and 
Greenwood Sadler’s Wells presented an example of the true purposes 
to which a theatre should be devoted. The very comprehensiveness 
of the Shaksperian parts which Mr Phelps embodied would suffice 
to show not only his varied talents but the wide range of his studies 
in the histrionic art. As Hamlet and Macbeth he impressed the 
audience as much as by his impersonations of Malvolio and Bottom 
the weaver, and his Sir Peter Teazle and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant 
must be numbered amongst the finest comedy-acting of recent date. 
In the history of the modern British drama the name of Mr Phelps 
will ever have an honourable and abiding place.—D. 7, 
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THE BALFE MEMORIAL WINDOW. 

The full-size design for the Balfe memorial window to be placed 
in St Patrick’s Cathedral was on Saturday afternoon on view at 
No. 3, Trinity College. The picture is most artistically executed, 
and represents Erin in the form of a young lady weeping over a 
bust of Balfe, and leaning on an Irish h The likeness of the 

+ musician is excellent, while the design, in all the details of 
its classic conception, has been well depicted. It may, perhaps, be 
of some interest to mention that the original of the harp is a thou- 
sand years old, and is still preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College. The execution of the window has been placed in the 
hands of Mr Vallantine, of Edinburgh, who also had the manufac- 
ture, in 1864, of the window to the memory of Sir James Stevenson. 
—Dublin Paper. 


—_——o—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The concert of Saturday last, though poorly attended, owing, 
doubtless, to the difficulty of locomotion caused by the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, was one of more than average interest, thanks to 
a programme combining novelty with familiar excellence in just 
proportion. It began with a rarely-heard overture by Cherubini 
—that to his two-act opera, Elisa, ow Le Voyage au Mont Bernard, 
produced at the Feydau in 1794. The story of this opera is very 
extravagant, and its action takes place amid the snows and storms 
of the higher Alps, introducing even an avalanche to hasten on 
the dénouement. It is requisite to know this before Cherubini’s 
eccentric, but withal masterly, overture can be heard aright. As 
abstract music the work may be mistaken for mere phantasy ; 
whereas, in truth, it is highly suggestive and vividly dramatic. 
Mr Manns cannot do better than continue his researches among 
the many operatic preludes of the Florentine composer, for of one 
thing he may be very sure—they are all worth the pains. The 
second instrumental piece was a concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, written by M. Louis Brassin, who, having made a 
reputation amongst us as a good sound executant, now seeks to be 
known in a higher capacity. As the concerto is marked “ No. 1,” 
and its opus figure stands as low as “22,” we may reasonably 
assume that M. Brassin has composed other works of the kind for 
his instrument. Respecting their merit we can say nothing, but 
it is hardly rash to declare that a better choice than of No. 1 could 
not have been made. The concerto may not, perhaps, be called 
great, as greatness is determined by the masters, nor is it large in 
point of dimensions ; but anything more interesting and attrac- 
tive has seldom challenged notice. Little difficulty stands in the 
way of determining the source of its charm, which obviously does 
not lie in the development and treatment, from a structural point 
of view, of the various themes. In other words, the concerto is 
not remarkable for the qualities which distinguish the finale of the 
Jupiter symphony, played shortly after it on Saturday. Its power 
lies rather in piquant melodies, set off by harmonic and orchestral 
combinations of rare beauty. M. Brassin is clearly a master of 
tone-painting, and wields the brush with a full resolution that 
every eye shall be attracted by the colour. Hence a panorama 
full of striking contrasts and rich hues. His work is all aglow 
with varied fires, as, sometimes are the gardens of the Crystal 
Palace, and the effect of charming themes thus set off cannot but 
enthral the senses. Of the three movements the andante is the 
best in this respect. The principal melody is one of absolute 
beauty, while in the matter of its orchestral setting M. Brassin 
shows himself not unworthy of comparison with Gounod, or even 
with Wagner himself. But no part of the concerto fails to secure 
and hold fast a pleased attention. It is a clever and gracious work, 
that commends itself not only for the mere pleasure it gives, but as 
showing one way of adapting the principles of modern orchestra- 
tion, and conjoining the modern taste of sensuous effects to 
established and classic form. The pianoforte part is less prominent 
than usual, being often, indeed, that of an extra orchestral instru- 
ment; but it is both brilliant and difficult, and as M. Brassin 
himself was the performer, we need hardly say that it met with 
ample justice. No doubt could be entertained as to the success of 
the work, hearty and prolonged applause, amid which the com- 
poser-pianist returned to the platfcrm, evincing the pleasure of 
the audience, After the novelty of the day came Mozart's great 
tymphony in C, which never appeared more god-like than as 
played under Mr Manns’ guidance, and the orchestral selections 





ended with Alice Mary Smith’s overture, Te Masque of Pandora, 


a work first heard, it will be remembered, at a new Philharmonic. 


concert in June last. 

The vocalists were Mdlle Fides Keller, who wes so far disabled 
by illness that any further notice of her singing is out of the 
question, and Mrs Osgood, who made her first appearance since 
returning from a visit of some months’ duration to her native land. 
Mrs Osgood calls to mind the fabled personage who renewed his 
strength every time the fortune of the fight sent him to mother 
earth, for she has come back with her pure voice apparently in better 
order than ever, and it is needless to say that she still retains the 
high intelligence and artistic ae which secured her a 
favourable hearing at the outset. e American soprano 
first the remarkably pretty air, “The rain is over,” from Cowens 
Deluge—a work which, we regret to say, has still to be heard in 
London ; and next, Spohr’s “ Rose, softly blooming,” making in 
each case a decided effect upon her critical audience.—D, 7, 


—~o—— 


ALHAMBRA. 


Once more Offenbach has been selected as the com to be 
honoured at a theatre devoted to spectacle, sparkle, and merriment 
ona grand scale. Genevieve de Brabant has run its allotted time, 
the song of the pdté is heard no more, the comical gendarmes have 
taken their last encore, and, as the services of Miss Emily Soldene 
are still available at the handsome house, the pretty opera La 
Périchole, in which Schneider was once so universally admired, has 
been substituted. That such a work does not at once suggest itself 
as a means for the introduction of Alhambra decoration, and that 
much of the delicacy and subtle charm of the original opera is lost 
on so large a stage and in presence of so vast an auditorium, must 
be patent to all who are familiar with the character of the work. 
But Miss Emily Soldene maintains her well-earned popularity ; the 
‘letter song” is eagerly encored ; and the somewhat effusive 
bacchanalian revels indulged in by the company at the close of the 
first act are thoroughly enjoyed by a holiday audience. Mr Knight 
Aston, improved in voice and thoroughly capable of doing justice to 
the music, has joined the corps, and received a pa. share of 
the general applause. In order to strengthen the music the cele- 
brated brindisi from Lecocq’s Giroflé-Girofla is introduced and sung 
by Miss Soldene in the second act, and thus gives an opportunity 
of contrasting Offenbach’s power of melody with Lecocq’s skill in 
delicate orchestration. Of the ballets at the Alhambra there 
appears to be noend. When M. G. Jacobi is ready to conduct and 
compose, M. Bertrand, the facile and indefatigable, is at hand to 
arrange, and Mdlles Rosa and Richards are prepared to dance, 
success is assured at the outset. The latest et is called La 
Seviliana, and is appropriately introduced at a convenient part of 
the opera of the evening.—D. 7’, 





THE SABBATH BELL,* 


[Which may be supposed a Choral Hymn, sung by the Acolytes of a 
religious brotherhood, on perceiving the dawn of the Sabbath, for which 
they had been watching. } 


Oremus Fratres! Peep o° day! | That it the birth proclaims around 
Oremus Fratres! Night is pass’d;! | Of God’s ordain’d most holy day, 
Oremus Fratres! Let us pray, [last.| The Sabbath bell, the Sabbath bell! 
The Sabbath—Sunday’s come at| Is booming o’er the town, the 
Rejoice, it is thanksgiving day, plain ; 
And time your cloaks to round Of pray’rs and peace it seems to tell, 
you cast; | And bids us dream of heav’n 
Yes, hasten, it’s the time to pray, again, 
To render nt for favours Ree 
And in advance for some to pay, (last. | OF bliss shall have eternal life 
The Sabbath—Sunday’s: come at, 4 : 
Yes, hearken, ’tis the Sabbath bell, ag hn edhest, sort serene 
Renewing it’s deep ton’d refrain | 
O’er moor and siesta well and fell, | aoe a oh GC ae 
And in the busy haunts of men. | shail never have a breath to fear, 
The Sabbath bell | the Sabbath bell!) The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell ! 
A solemn, yet rejoiceful sound, | From heav’n renews its urgent call, 
Which sometimes seems the last} And solemnly doth seem to tell 
week’s knell, Of mercies there in store for all. 
Sometimes appears to grandly say, The Sabbath bell, &c, 


Epamunp FA.congr, 
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A VISIT TO A MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From ‘‘ Punch’s” Representative Man. ) 

Sir,—I wouldn’t have missed Mr Samuel Hayes’ Festival (or the 
Festival of Samuel Hayes) for a considerable sum. To have heard 
Sims Reeves sing ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay, O” was worth, well worth, 
dining earlier than six-thirty—was well worth coming even an un- 
reasonable distance. And people did come an unreasonable distance, 
I’ll be sworn, on that occasion, and were marvellously unreasonable 
in consequence, for they would have had Mr Sims Reeves encored 
and encored again, and then wouldn’t have been satisfied. Mr Sims 
Reeves gave in once to their enthusiasm, and gave in graciously, 
shaking his head, however, as he skipped up the steps and bounded 
on to the platform, as much as to say, ‘‘This is too bad of you—I 
mean too good of you, Ladies and Gentlemen—but as this is my first 
appearance at what is called a Promenade Concert, why I will 
accept the encore,” or as the Chairmen of the Music Halls have it, 
‘*Mr Sims Reeves will oblige again.” But this was not to ‘‘ The 
Bay of Biscay, O” no. This was to Mendelssohn’s recitative and 
air, ‘‘If with all your hearts.” 

Mdme Antoinette Sterling is a great favourite, and, being encored 
in ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,” sang ‘‘ Pulley Hauley,” and, of course, 
sang it admirably. There can be no objection to encores being 
taken as a demand from the audience for an entirely new song, if it 
be so stipulated in the bond. But, if I am so pleased with Madame’s, 
or Mister’s, rendering of a particular song that I cry out ‘‘ Encore” 
or ‘‘ Bis,” meaning, in plain English, ‘‘Again! again!” surely 
Madame, or Mister, ought to repeat that identical song, or else my 
‘‘encore” or ‘‘bis” must seem to imply that ‘‘I am very pleased, it 
is true, with the song you've sung, Madame or Mister, but I am sure 
you can do better if you only try; so please give us another, and 
something totally different, too.” Consequently my ‘‘ encore” is only 
a qualified compliment. But ‘‘they all do it,” except Mr Sims 
Reeves, who, I had always heard, stedfastly set his face against 
the encore system. He is only partly right. A delighted audience 
pays a singer a compliment in re-demanding a song. A flattered 
singer should take the compliment as intended, and, if in his power, 
without fatiguing himself, and so detracting subsequently from the 
pleasure of his audience, he ought to ‘‘ oblige again.” The engage- 
ment to sing includes the probability of an encore, and an encore is 
the pleasing penalty of well-deserved popularity. To sing an entirely 
different song, by way of accepting an encore, is a mistake in toto. 

Talking of in toto reminds me that there was another case in Tito 
—I mean in Tito Mattei. Signor Tito Mattei played admirably his 
‘* Souvenir d’Italie” and his “ Valse de Concert.” Result, an enthu- 
siastic encore. What does Tito do? He plays ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” with variations. Signor Tito, however, must be credited 
with something of satire in his selection, as ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 
becomes rather monotonous, even to the most domesticated, without 
variations of some sort. The excellent Signor was immensely ap- 
plauded by the audience, and, above all, by the members of the 
Orchestra, who shook hands with him as if he were going away on a 
long journey, one energetic gentleman, attached, I think, to a second 
violin, actually slapping him on the back, as much as to say, ‘‘ Bravo, 
Titus! You're the sort of chap I like—you are! Bravo! I backed 
you to win, and you've done it, Titus, my boy !” 

Then there was a merry Zingara (Mdlle Mathilde Zimeri), who 
ought to have appeared half-an-hour before, but had probably been 
detained by being out gipsying, and, having some distance to come. 
She sang ‘‘Tra lala” as a merry Zingara invariably will, and told 
us how her ‘‘ passport was a light guitar,” which would, of course, 
have to be carefully examined at the Custom House—and this might 
have caused her some extra delay. M. Riviere’s orchestra performed 
in first-rate style Lumbye’s spirited ‘‘ Summer Day in Norway,” a 
descriptive fantasia, and so brought the first part to a brilliant con- 
clusion. 

But, mind you, this ‘‘ Promenade Concert” was not a promenade 
concert at all. Every one was seated ; and the dis-concerted look of 
the few swells of the present ‘‘ Toothpick and Crutch” school, who 
strolled in, about ten, fora lounge, was most amusing to behold. 
The absence of the popping of soda-water bottles, and of the jingling 
accompaniment of anything but musical glasses, was a great boon. 
I heard only two pops the whole evening ; and as this was not one 
of the ‘‘ Monday Pops,” it was a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance—for imagine Mr Sims Reeves being 
interrupted in the middle of his great “‘ Bay of Biscay, 0!” song, 
when everyone is literally hanging on his lips, by the sudden pop of 
some buoyant cork! There was another capital selection for the 
orchestra in Suppé’s Poet and Peasant Overture—a title that 
reminds me of a certain Cartoon, in this periodical, where Lord 
Beaconsfield is envying the lot of the happy Woodcutter—the 
People’s William—in his rural retirement, 

Then the great feature of the festival was Mdme Lemmens-Sher- 








rington’s ‘‘ By the margin of fair Zurich’s Waters;” and then— 


expectation was a-tiptoe, and a perceptible thrill ran through the 
audience, as the gallant young English Tenor—the jolly tar in all but 
the costume—came aboard, and piped all hands to listen to his ‘‘ Bay 
of Biscay,O!” Everyone who knows anything at all of the Tar- 
Tenor, knows how he, and he alone, can sing this, so to speak, plain- 
sailing song. From first to last, artistic aw bout des ongles. I defy 
anyone—except he absolutely detest the sea and the slightest motion 
of the smallest boat—not to go with the singer through that fearful 
night of shipwreck, and be scarcely able to resist joining in the 
‘‘three cheers ” with which the vocalist greets the opportune arrival 
of a Sail! a Sail !! 

All I want to know, without being hypercritical, is, who is sup- 
posed to sing this song; a professional sailor, or an peep | pas- 
senger? If an Old Salt—then Mr Sims Reeves’s reading is faultless, 
but the ballad itself is not what a tar would have written. If the 
narrator is an inexperienced passenger, then the ballad is faultless, 
and Mr Sims Reeves is wrong in his interpretation. I have not time 
to go thoroughly into this nice question, which I recommend to the 
study of the singer and the public; only a suggestion arises out of 
this, and that is, let Mr Sims Reeves first sing it as the tar, and 
when encored, as encored he cannot fail to be, fet him give a new 
reading of it as a passenger who suffers from sea-sickness. This will 
touch y eds rerhe the majority of his audience. Indeed a new 
edition, or encore edition, might be written on these lines :— 

Loud roared the dreadful thunder, 
The rain a deluge show’rs ; 
We felt we'd made a blunder 
To take our boat two hours, 
We made but one remark— 
“ Oh, this is not a lark!” 
For the day we must pay 
In the Bay of Biscay, 0! 
Anda very little humouring on the part of the singer would express 
exactly the impecunious state of the parties, who had just got the 
money for a two hours’ sail, but hadn't enough to satisfy the boat- 
man for a whole day out ; thus— 
For the day we can’t pay, 
Let’s in the Bay of Biscay owe! 

And this I present, with my compliments, to Mr Sims Reeves, 
when next he sings this song—when may I he there to hear—and to 
Mr Samuel Hayes for another Festival. But I hope to hear more of 
our gallant young English tenor, before long, in Tom Tug, and also 
as Captain Macheath in the Beggar’s Opera. It used to be ‘‘ Bravo, 
Hicks!” That is past and gone. Let us substitute ‘‘ Bravo, 
Hayes!” if he is going to give us that treat. 


—_o—— 


Superfluous Seconds. 
(T'o the Editor of the *‘ Musical World.”) 

Srr,—I read to-day, in the columns of a contemporary, that while 
the melodies of Greece are especially remarkable for the continual 
occurrence of the ‘‘ superfluous second,” one of them is free from that 
peculiarity. Give me sucha Greek song! I don’t pretend to know 
what ‘‘ superfluous seconds” may signify ; but I do know that if the 
seconds are ‘‘ superfluous,” they must be simply superfluous, There- 
fore, I suggest they be rejected as superfluities. 

An EnGLisH MusiIctan. 

Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham, Nov. 14. 

(“ An English Musician” does not seem well up in his Crotch. 
That the phrase “superfluous seconds” is nonsense, we admit; 
nevertheless, it was for a long time accepted as traditional ; and 
the writer, if he fancies he can discover any meaning in it, is 
justified in using it.—4. S. S.] 


To the Editor of ‘Exchange and Mart.” 
Would any musical reader inform me of a rule by which to 


accompany a singer on the piano without ever having seen the 
music of the song. Any information would oblige—HatnTon. 





Bremen.—The new opera, founded on the story of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, and entitled Lancelot, book by 
Herr Bittong, music by Herr Th, Henschel, has been produced at 
the Stadttheater, . 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
(From an old and highly esteemed Contributor. ) 

The addition of Mdlle Marie 
Marimon to the troupe now so 
pleasantly employed at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre is a fact of 
importance. That gifted 
artist made her re-appearance 
last week as Amina in the 
Sonnambula, a part to which 
her finished vocalization gives 
a peculiar charm. Numerous 
as have been the singers who 
have indulged the world with 
portrayals of this interesting 
orphan girl, none have been 
more successful than Mdlle 
Marimon. This is to be mainly 
attributed to her thorough pro- 
ficiency in the higher branches 
of florid singing. It would 
be impossible to conceive a 
more attractive exponent of 
the airy and spontaneous music 
belonging to one of the most 
popular of operatic creations, 
The light, flexible voice of Mdlle 
r : &, Marimonissoeminently adapted 

— forit that failure with her would 
almost be impossible, coupled as it is with a technical skill literally 
perfect, excellent taste, and unlimited command of fioriture. The 
opera in question presents, we need hardly say, many opportunities 
for the display of an exceptionally endowed artist of this class ; and, 
such being the case, Mdlle Marimon could hardly be better fitted with 
a succession of frameworks for the exhibition of her resplendent 
facility in the mechanical necessities of the moment, of the 
tenderness of her sensibility and the varying needs of dramatic 
expression. Her performance upon the present occasion, in a 
word, was characterized by the utmost grace and ability from the 
opening air, ‘Come per me sereno,” to the final bravura, “ Ah! 
non giunge”—upon which, it may be mentioned, she lavished a 
series of embroideries unusually ingenious and elaborate, but 
which she delivered with an ease as astonishing as it was trium- 

hant. The opera in other respects was agreeably cast. Signor 

arrion, who first came amongst us in 1877, made a good Elvino, 
singing the music of the perplexed and troubled lover with no 
limitation of the passionate energy that custom prescribes and 
sanctions; while the sonorous tones of Herr Behrens were em- 
ployed to manifest advantage in the part of the Count, his 
rendering of the famous cavatina, “ Vi ravviso,” being marked by 
much genuine taste and refinement. The minor réles of Lisa and 
Teresa were adequately filled by Mdlle Bauermeister and Miss 
Purdy. The former lady did ample justice to the music assigned 
to the jealous hostess of the village inn, and the latter was not 
less successful in her share of the recitatives and concerted pieces, 
evincing that sort of unobtrusive progress upon which a more con- 
spicuous position is destined probaby to be built. It is rarely that 
the intensely dramatic quintet in the bed-room scene has been 
more effectively sung, and that it should be encored, and the 
singers re-called, was but an appropriate compliment. 

f Mdlle Marimon exacted unbounded admiration in the Son- 
nambula, she also did so on the Saturday following, when she 
appeared as Dinorah, again displaying in ber representation of the 
innocent and half-crazed heroine of Meyerbeer’s melodious opera 
those superb qualifications as an executant which have placed her 
so worthily high in public estimation. With what abundant 
capability she sang the celebrated “Shadow” song may be easily 

essed ; as an exhibition of vocal skill cultivated to the highest 

egree in the super-florid walks of the art, it was as remarkable as it 
wasadmirable, and the spontaneous wish on the part of the audience 
for a repetition was but natural and unavoidable. Her perform~ 
ance, in fact, throughout the opera was but in sympathy with 
this particular effort. It was uniformly charming, The part of 
the principal goatherd, falling to the lot of Mdme Trebelli, was 
clad with its usual prestiye; and how the music fares in her 
keeping is too widely known to need further mention, Madlle 











Bauermeister was gracefully efficient in the female goatherd 
and the poltroon, Corentino, found a suitable representative in 
Signor Carrion, at all times a ready and painstaking artist. 
Signor Rota was the Hoél, The opera is carefully placed upon 
the stage, and thescenic effects are complete and es ™ 
To Mdlile Marimon. 
a Qe 


TEMPLE CHURCH MUSIC. 


At the re-opening of this ancient fabric, on Sunday the 3rd inst., 
for public worship, the organ was heard for the first time since 
receiving additions and undergoing re-construction, according to the 
plan put forth in other columns of the Musical World. For the 
occasion Mr E, J. Hopkins, the organist, prepared new settings of 
the 7’e Deum, Benedictus, and Kyrie Hleison, which were performed 
in a style worthy of the choir under his direction. These composi- 
tions demand more than a ing remark by right of their many 
high qualities, and especially for the form in which they are cast, 
one necessitated by the avowed resolve of doing ‘‘ without repetition 
of words.” This may be considered a slight matter by those who 
have not heeded the universality of the custom, not only by com- 
posers of anthems but of nearly all vocal music other than tunes. 
The necessity of repeating words must have been great for all 
authors to have adopted the practice, in framing musical periods. 
Perhaps no class has been so prodigal of re-iteration as our ecclesias- 
tical writers ; who, thinking probably they were thus adding ‘“‘line 
unto line, and precept unto precept,” used sentences, clauses, sec- 
tions, and single words over and over again, until tediousness, if not 
levity, has been often considered the result. Amongst present 
musicians, however, there is a tendency to avoid writing passages of 
imitation demanding word repetition ; and with some the regard for 
our old anthems and services is fading, not only because of the 
peculiarity under notice, but also for their lack of stimulating 
power. The church, it is said, is awakened, and sleepy music must 
go the way of high-backed pews and drowsy stalls. Young 
musicians are answering loudly to the call by works as self-asserting 
as the claims of the newly robed priest. Still the old anthem is 
beloved by a few for that subdued quality which, to them, seems 
to reflect the restraint and preciseness of the English gentleman, and 
the learned repose of our old National Church ; and who also, in 
their cherished affection, fancy that this so-called defect, caused in 
some measure by musical imitation, inclines to virtue by reason of 
the hesitation begotten of humility; deeming that words of 
hope and faith uttered now and again with the weakness of a 
single voice bespeak becoming consciousness of approaching subjects 
solemn and divine. The characteristics of the present school of 
church music are not lacking in courage. Passages smacking of 
defiance and victory are too often heard, where hitherto entreaty 
strove for utterance. Heaven's gate is summoned and stormed as 
were, in olden time, the walls of Jericho. The varied addresses of 
prayer and praise of the 7’e Deum and Canticles are made to pass on 
with a ring and a shout, like conquering soldiers marching past 
a victorious commander, 

In the new morning service, in the key of C, Mr E. J. Hopkins 
retains the spirit without keeping to the exact form established by 
his learned and worthy predecessors, It need not, therefore, be 
said that the music is pure in quality, sound in workmanship, un- 
affected in its accents, and devoid of sensational strivings. Follow- 
ing the principle of not using words in repetition, the periods are 
somewhat extended and flow on continuously ; with a rhythm, 
however, that binds the several phrases into unity. Variety is 
found in changing melodies that fall on the ear as fit for holy themes, 
and in harmonic modulations that carry the mind, as it were, over 
hills and through the valleys, PENCERDD GWFFYN, 

November 12, 1878, 








Hampurcu.—Wagner’s Rheingold has been produced at the Stadt- 
theater, and on the first night was received with much applause, 
The orchestra was increased to seventy performers. Rheingold will 
shortly be followed by Sieg/ried.—Maurice Dengremont, the eleven- 
years-old violinist, still excites the same admiration and astonish- 
ment he excited at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, and elsewhere. 
His impresario, Herr Hermann, has, in consequence, entered into 
an agreement to allow the parents an annual sum of 35,000 marks, 
besides defraying all expenses for living and travelling, and paying for 
the education of the young virtuoso, who, by a special clause in the 
agreement, is always to be accompanied by at least one private tutor, 
During his engagement at the Thalia Theater here, this Paganini en 
herbde has received a thousand thalers an evening, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 









THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18, 1878. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


jProgramme, 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in D major, Op. 18, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Rigs, ZERBINI, 


and PIaTTt... ye Jan ea ane “a ‘ . Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Orpheus with his lute’—Mrs Davison _... sede .-. Sullivan, 
FANTASIA, in C major, Op, 17, for pianoforte alone—Dr Hans 

Von Biitow... —... ee. aes tie rote a oe ... Schumann, 

PART II. 

SONG, “ Du bist wie eine Blume”—Mrs Davison ... _... ... Rubinstein, 
TRIO, in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (first time) 

—Dr Hans von BiiLow, Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, and Signor 

PIATTI oe re .. Bronsart, 





Conducter—Mr ZERBINI. 





THE SECOND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


Tus Day, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 16, 1878. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 












Programme. 


QUINTET, in D major, No. 8, for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, 

HAny, and Prarri oie pie one en oe one ... Mozart. 
SONG, ‘Tre giorni son che Nina "—Miss De FonBLanqueE ... Pergolesi. 
SONATA, in A major, Op, 101, for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES 

HALLE a os ma: ie sd ise ais ees ... Beethoven, 
SONG, “Oh, that we two were maying”—Miss De FonBLANQUE Gounod. 
TRIO, in E flat, Op. 106, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 

Mr CuarRLes HALLE, Mdme NorkMAN-NERUDA, and Signor 

Piatti a ~ ne ost oe on “= .. Schubert, 

j Conductor—Sir JuLtus Benepicr. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wortp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr Staccr.—The best way is to undergo the ordinary process 
of treatment adapted to the formicolamento. The ants die off rapidly, 
singed, as it were, to cinders. Dr Stagge is wrong about Beethoven 
and the spider—also about bees, though he has evidently a bee in 
his bonnet. 

QUENTIN Quick (M.D.).—Yes. We had first Alboni, then Albini, 
and now we have Albani. Albeni and Albuni are yet to come. Dr 
Quick is wrong about Timotheus. 





Mpmr Emma Axpant has left England to fulfil her engage- 
ment at St Petersburg. 


Mpme Curistrve Nirsson is still in London, but will shortly 
leave for Paris. 








Brvssets.—The engagement of Mdme Patti at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie has proved one of the greatest triumphs ever known in this 
capital. The Belgian press unanimously declare her even better than 
she was when she last sang here, 





Che Musical Worl, 
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Parsifal. 


















At the Grog and Lime. 

MaJor Buts (half asleep).—1879 ! 

Dr Branpies.— What ? 

Masor Buts.—Must start to-morrow, or be too late for lodgings 
at Bayreuth. 

Dr BranpieEs.—Nine months hence will do. 

Major Bus (three-quarters asleep).—Nine months? Wh 
by then he will have begotten Grummore Grummorsom. Never mind, 
Awake me. More brandy. 

Dr BranviEs.—Pale or brown ? 

Magor Buts.—Mix—mix! 1879! (drinks, sleeps, and dreams an 


article.) 
Major Bulb, bis Article. 


“The libretto of Parstfal (written, as usual, by the composer of 
the music) being printed and published, a controversy has al 
arisen with regard to its inner significance. Everything that 
Richard Wagner produces is credited with some hidden meaning, 
which his most enthusiastic disciples endeavour, for the most part 
vainly, to unravel for the benefit of ordinary people. An Iambli- 
chus at least is required to explain these Eleusinian Mysteries to 
the ignorant and stiff-necked uninitiated. The too easily vexed 
prophet and ‘tone-poet’ leaves to his many and furious disciples 
what in former times he was wont to perform on his own account. 
It is they, not he, who must now discourse and expound. Hence 
the absolute flood of more or less obscure literature of which his 
strange works have constituted the origin ; hence the vast number 
of books, good, bad and indifferent—in not a few of which, amid 
clouds of verbiage, Das Wort (‘The Word’) becomes more and 
more far-fetched and unintelligible, so that it is at times impossible 
to reconcile many things with anything whatever. This comes of 
a too lively endeavour to imitate the style of the master whose 
secret aim they desire to elucidate. Imaginary believers in his 
music fall into the same trap; and we are overrun with feeble 
Wagnerites in music, just as we are overrun with feeble Wagnerites 
in prose. Wagner, it is true, if notas invariably clear as might be 
wished, expresses himself in both with wonderful earnestness and 
vigour, accompanied by an enormous amount of erudition—in all 
of which qualifications his most sanguine followers are to a great 
extent deficient. The music for Parsifal, we understand, is com- 
pletely finished, and its publication will be the signal for as much 
incoherent and rhapsodical criticism as was brought forth by the 
libretto. The chief topic of discussion, hitherto, has been that 
singular personage, Kundry, a sort of mixture of devil, angel, and 
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woman, the appreciation of whose character and attributes from 
opposite points of view (Professor Edouard Hanslick, Wagner's 
most unsparing adversary, being again to the fore) is suggestive 
of much interesting speculation. About Kundry, however, a great 
deal more will be heard hereafter. Our immediate object is simply 
to remind those among our readers (and they are probably many) as 
care seriously to inquire into the matter, that such a controversy 
has commenced, and will doubtless be carried on, with ever-increas- 
ing zeal on both sides, until (and after) Parsifal shall have been 
heard, with all pomp and circumstance, as, in Wagner's own theatre 
at Bayreuth, two years ago, when the Ring des Nibelungen, the 
famous ‘ Tetralogy,’ gave ‘an art’ to Germany which, despite 
Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, Germany had never possessed 
till then (!). Next year will mark another step—forward or back- 
ward, we do not presume to guess—in the career of one who ranks 
without question among the most original poets and extraordinary 
musicians of his day, and who conscientiously believes he has a 
mission to present art under a wholly new phase. One of the 
necessary conditions of this wholly new phase is to set aside all 
that appeared before Wagner’s time—that is, so far as the musical 
drama is concerned—and all that has been vouchsafed to the world 
during the Wagnerian epoch, as forecast by the ‘ First Bayreuth- 
iad’ (Hanslick), and the Ring. Wagner, by the way, does wisely 
in publishing his libretto (Das Wort) first, and his music afterwards ; 
for by this means two controversies are started in succession ; and 
thus his name is perpetually on men’s lips.” Belmore Bulb. 


ee eee 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Bayreutu.—On the 3rd inst. Mdlle Chiomi had the distinguished 
honour of singing ata party given by “The Master,” who him- 
self accompanied her on the piano, and was especially complimen- 
tary with regard to her singing the part of Elsa in Italian. “ The 
Soirée,” we are informed, “did not terminate till past twelve, an 
extraordinarily late hour in Bayreuth.” ‘ What a party!” ex- 
claims the editor of the Signale. “ We cannot assert the same of 
the Wagner Soirées at the theatre! ” 





THE engagement of Mdme Materna (Wagner's Brinnhilde) by 
Max Strakosch is announced at New York. She is to play 30 
nights, the terms being 18,000 dollars, with travelling expenses for 
two. 


Mpmer Rosr Herser has accepted an engagement to sing in 
Australia fora twelvemonth. She is to give a series of concert 
and operatic performances, her stipulated terms being £5,000. 
Mr Lister, the well-known Australian manager, is the fortunate 
entrepreneur. Mdme Hersee leaves England on Jan. 27, 1879. 
Every amateur of sterling and finished English singing will wish 
her the success she richly merits. 


ee een 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A GRAND evening concert was given at the Vestry Hall, Hamp- 
stead, on Tuesday last, under Mr Vernon Rigby’s direction, to 
inaugurate the new Hall. Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Grieves (for Miss Banks), and Miss Julia Elton; Mr Ludwig, Mr 
Sydney Smith, and Mr John Thomas assisted the director, and very 
agreeable music was the result. ‘‘ Dresden China” and Roeckel’s 
“The Little Mountain Lad” brought to Mdme Sherrington the 
accustomed acknowledgment. Miss Julia Elton’s charming voice 
and well-balanced singing were heard to advantage in ‘‘ The Ro of 
the Lea” and ‘‘The Ash Grove,” both being greatly applauded, the 
latter encored. Miss Grieves rendered ‘‘My mother bids me bind 
my hair” and ‘‘The Soldier’s Dream” exceedingly well. Mr Vernon 
Rigby, besides joining Miss Elton in the duet, ‘Si la stanchezza,” 
and taking part in the trio, ‘‘This Magic-Wove Scarf,” sang ‘‘ Salve 
Dimora” (Faust), and “Come into the garden, Maud,” the audience 
insisting on an encore for the last, Mr Rigby, however substituting 
‘La Donna ¢ Mobile, Mr Ludwig was particularly successful both 
in Gounod’s ‘‘ There is a green hill,” and in ‘‘I] balen del suo 
sorriso.” Mr John Thomas was deservedly encored for his harp 
playing, and Mr Sydney Smith performed on the pianoforte his own 
melodious and effective ‘‘ Rhapsodie” and ‘‘Souvenir de Bal” with 
such even finger and refinement of style as to delight his listeners, 
Signor Alberto Randegger conducted with his usual ability. Every- 
thing indeed went well, and the audience, pleased during the evening, 
must have carried away pleasant memories,—Public Opinion, 








Tue first of a series of concerts to be given in the National School- 
room, Hackney, under the title of ‘Saturday Social Evenings for 
the People,’ took place on the 9th. The singers were Misses 
Bawtree and Everett, Mrs Baynes, Messrs Alfred Rudland and 
James Langham. The pianist was Mrs Clippingdale ; the accom- 
panists were Messrs Stephen Fielding and J. Clippingdale. A 
Tarantella by Walter Macfarren and a ‘‘ Galop de Concert” by 
Schulhoff, extremely well played by Mrs Se ose were warmly 
applauded. Henry Smart’s very popular duet, ‘‘ When the wind 
blows in from the sea,” sung by Mrs Baynes and Mr Langham, as 
well as Mendelssohn’s ‘‘I would that mylove ” and ‘‘ The Greeting,” 
by Miss Bawtree and: Mrs Baynes, were much admired, Mr 
Clippingdale’s songs, ‘* "Tis all for thee” (Mr Langham), ‘‘I saw thee 
weep,” and ‘‘ When ’midst the gay” (Mr Rudland), were received 
with marked favour, Other songs and duets, which helped to make 
up a well-varied programme, judging from the hearty applause 
awarded to each, were greatly to the taste of the audience, The 
concert began with G. A. Macfarren’s trio, ‘‘The Three Dreams ” 
(Mrs Baynes, Messrs Clippingdale and Langman) ; and Mr Clipping- 
dale’s new song, ‘‘ Jack’s a King” (Mr Langman), brought a very 
enjoyable evening to an end. 

—-— I) —— 
PROVINCIAL, 

Lancaster.—Mr John Cheshire and party gave a concert here 
last Tuesday to a highly fashionable audience. 

SHEFFIELD PopuLAR Concerts.—Miss C, Penna and Mr John 
Cheshire were the solo artists on Saturday afternoon. Both singer 
and harpist pleased. 

Leeps Town Hatt Concerts.—Mr and Mrs Cheshire, with 
Mdme Tonnelier, Miss Frances Brooke, Mr James Sydney, and Mr 
C. H. Cooper (violinist) played here last Saturday evening to a large 
audience. 

SuNDERLAND.—On Monday last, the Philharmonic Society gave 
their first concert at the Victoria Hall, to a large and fashionable 
auditory. The work performed was Professor Macfarren’s highly 
interesting cantata, The Lady of the Lake, with full orchestra and 
an excellent choir, under the intelligent direction of Mr Angello 
Forest. The leading artists were Mdmes Nouver and Patey: 
Messrs Edward Lloyd, Thornton, Wood, and Maybrick. The 
success of the work was assured, and it will very probably be 
repeated in the spring session. Mr Jokn Cheshire (harp), took the 
part of the minstrel Allan Bane, also playing his own Fantasia from 
Lucia between the parts, after which he was re-called three times. 

Worcester.—The singers at the concert given by Mr Spark at 
the Music Hall on Thursday evening, November 7th, were Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdme Enriquez, Messrs Shakespeare and Thurley 
Beale, who were associated with Mr Keppel, the accomplished 
flautist. Miss Anna Williams, who had created so marked an im- 
pression at the late festival, was received with great favour. She 
was warmly applauded in Bishop’s ‘‘ Pretty Mocking Bird” (the 
flute obbligato part admirably played by Mr Keppel), and called upon 
to repeat Cowen’s ‘‘ It was a dream.” Mdme Enriquez was no less 
cordially greeted. It was her first appearance before a Worcester 
audience, The applause and re-call after Ignace Gibsone’s new song, 
‘* Her Voice,” and the encore awarded to ‘‘ Angus Macdonald ” were 
both hearty and unanimous. She thus may be said to have gained 
the freedom of Worcester. Mr Shakespeare, in ‘‘ The Message” (by 
Blumenthal), and Mr Beale, in ‘‘The Moss Trooper,” were bot 
successful ; and Mr Keppel was ‘‘ called” after each solo, his perfect 
execution and fine quality of tone being the general themes of praise. 
Mr Edwin Shute accompanied. 

Bricutron.—The last subscription concert of the thirty-third 
season of the Sacred Harmonic Society of this town was given 
in the Dome ‘on Thursday evening, the 7th inst., when Sir 
Michael Costa’s H/i was performed in admirable style. The 
conductor, Mr R. Taylor, had evidently trained the choir to 
a high state of efficiency, for seldom has such fine choral singin 
been heard from this society, to whom the town is so muc 
indebted. The oratorio demands good playing as well as singing ; 
an orchestra, therefore, from London was engaged, comprising 
such eminent instrumentalists as Messrs Chipp, Howell, Webb, 
Radcliffe, Barrett, Pheasant, &c., &c., led by Mr Val Nicholson. 
Miss José Sherrington, Miss Mary Cummings, Messrs R. Hollins, 
A. Caink, and Lewis Thomas were the principal singers. The 
united efforts of the entire orchestra were so competent as to give 
due effect to an oratorio that has real vitality. The audience 
received it as if it were a new work, and testified by applause their 
thorough cneeeeten and great delight, They desired to hear 
again ‘‘I will extol thee,” ‘‘ Philistines,” ‘The evening prayer,” 
and the quartet. The last two they would insist upon having re- 
peated, At the close both audience and orchestra cheered the 
conductor, Mr R, Taylor, ‘ 
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A FEW REMARKS TO MUSICAL STUDENTS, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Str,—Music has made, and is still making such 
rapid strides in England, and so many young persons 
are studying it sholtakenelty. that I have ventured a 
few remarks which I hope will be read in the spirit 
of kindness with which they are written. In the first 
pes let me impress on the minds of all students that, 
however great their natural gifts, unless they bring 
earnestness and perseverance to their studies they 
can never rise to professional distinction, and it must 
be that sustained perseverance which never quails 
before a difficulty, but grapples with it until it is 
overcome and mastered. Let none delude themselves 
with the idea that it is an easy thing to become an 
artist, for it will tax their faculties, both mentally 
and physically, to the utmost limit. Art exacts devotion, and will 
not be coquetted with, and nothing less than this will win her smile 
of encouragement. Let all students cultivate a feeling of friendship 
and goodwill, let them think and speak kindly of each other and 
each other's efforts—never seeking to disparage or to flatter with 
false praise—for the influence of this goodwill will extend far beyond 
the hour of pleasant companionship. It will live down all jealousy 
and ill nature—feelings which have no place in the mind of a true 
artist ; it will animate all in their studies, and throw a gleam of 
sunshine on the pages of their work, be the day ever so dull or 
foggy. I hear of students who practice eight or ten hours a day. 
Good! I thoroughly believe in hard practice, but something else is 
wanted, and a very important something else. Students must dive 
into and penetrate the meaning of what they practice, must try and 
think with the same feeling which inspired the composer, catch the 
spirit and inspiration of the work they seek to interpret, and then 
they will soon discover that the fingers are but the instruments of 
the mind—the link, which connects the mental with the mechanical. 
Then how much more willing and obedient they become, and how 
much more readily they adapt themselves to every shade of expres- 
sion when the mind is controlling them! Until this has been 
accomplished, the student can only be regarded as a skilful musical 
mechanic. For, it is this power of thought, this force of imagina- 
tion, which makes the artist great—not his mechanical skill. But 
when it has been accomplished, and the lamp has been lighted in the 
mind, what a world of beauty will those black notes on paper reveal 
if read and played with the composer’s meaning, instead of being 
measured by the fingers only. And now let me call attention to 
an article, ‘‘ Notes upon Notes,” which appeared in your impression 
of the Musical World, October 5, written by that accomplished 
musician and master, Mr W. H. Holmes—so admirable and so full 
of valuable truth is it that it should be written in ‘‘ letters of gold.” 
All students should not only read it, but study and digest it, and 
srofessors also, for the most accomplished professors tell us they are 
Pat students in a more advanced position, and the greater the eleva- 
tion they attain in Art the more extended becomes the landscape 
of work which lies before them. Art is progressive, and has no 
terminus. How important, then, becomes the culture of the mind ; 
how indispensable that the natural gifts bestowed by our Creator 
should be strengthened and matured, so that our perception of the 
true and beautiful in Art may be quickened and developed to its full 
extent. Let none be disheartened if their efforts are not rewarded 
by immediate success, but let them work on and remember Professor 
Macfarren’s remark in his able and kind address to the students of 
the Royal Academy the other day—that there is no such thing as a 
‘neglected talent.” But what shall I say to those students who 
pursue their studies with a lukewarm feeling, almost amounting to 
indifference ; who merely like music, and only love the applause 
which it sometimes brings—alas! often undeserved and as often 
indiscriminately given. Tn all kindness let me tell them they must 
be left behind, and become a disappointment to themselves and 
friends. Students, think what a glorious title is that of a ‘great 
artist.’ Kings and princes bow before its influence and pay it 
homage. Wealth cannot buy it, nor accident of birth confer it. It 
must be worked for, and can only be won by a combination of rare 
gifts, and only then by that greatest of all gifts, the gift of per- 
severance. © ye idle ones, who are wasting time in frivolity and 
idle pleasure-seeking, think of the chance you are throwing away 
ere it be too late. In conclusion, a word of loving encouragement to 
all who are labouring in the field of Art, and who feel that music 
not only ennobles and elevates the mind and brings out the good and 
loving qualities of our nature, but that through it the mind breathes 
a purer atmosphere, which protects us from many a worldly snare. 
On all those who so labour Art bestows her loving smile, and bids 
them labour on. They may rest assured the more the world is 
brought under the influence of music, the purer and better will it 














become. This is the mighty influence it has exercised in every age 
and every clime, and such will be its influence throughout all time 
until it returns to its heavenly home. 
A Lover or Music. 
——_—) —-—- 


GLASGOW CHORAL UNION CONCERTS. 
( Correspondence. ) 

On the evening of the 12th inst. the winter series of concerts 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Choral Union was brilliantly 
inaugurated by a concert in the new public hall of this city, which 
attracted a very large audience. The band was under the leadership 
of Mr A. Burnett ; and Herr Julius Tausch, of Diisseldorf, conducted. 
The first piece was a concert overture, composed by Herr Tausch 
expressly for the occasion. Miss Robertson sang ‘‘La Molinara,” 
and met with deserved applause. After avery satisfactory rendering 
of Beethoven's choral symphony, came the piéce de résistance of the 
concert, Sig. Alberto Randegger’s dramatic cantata, Fridolin. This 
work, which was produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1873 with 
great success, is one of unquestionable merit and importance. As 
the soprano soloist, Miss Robertson had some very difficult music to 
sing, but she achieved the task with great ease and with much 
delicacy of expression. She was particularly effective in the charming 
aria, ‘‘ No bliss can be so great,” and in the pretty duet, ‘‘ Above 
yon sun,” which latter number was encored. The tenor music of 
the work was gracefully rendered by Mr H. Guy; and Mr Hilton 
gave due effect to the dramatic music allotted to the Count. The 
choruses all went remarkably well, the volume of tone being par- 
ticularly full and imposing. The work was conducted by the com- 
poser, and was listened to throughout with manifest enjoyment. 





Fmpromptu. 


By a young New- Yorker, 
y & young 





Vive Minnie Hauk! She does up Carmen 
With song and graces truly charmin’ ; 
And have you ever witnessed any 

Wild Don Jose like Campanini ? 
Applause and encores most emphatic 
Attest the triumph operatic. 

Carmen is bright and sweet. It is a 
Rare work of art. Vive Georges Bizet! 
Alive with gipsies, jilts, viragos, 
Soldiers, bull-fights, dons, the play goes ; 
Songs of the jealous and the merry— 
Passion and blood—'tis sprightly, very. 
Melodious, picturesque, audacious, 
Brilliant, diversified, vivacious ! 

He quite recalls the days of Mario 

And Patti—does this impresario ; 

He’s hit the public pulses certain. 

So summon him before the curtain, 

And hear the ery, “ We like the staple! 


Long may he reign! Hurrah for Maple!” 


Long Island, Oct, 31. 
LOLOL LL AL ALA AAA AAA 
The Clapham Promenade Concerts, given on Tuesday evenings at 
the Marble Rink, Clapham-road, have proved so successful that it 
is proposed to continue them for several weeks longer. The 
principal artists at last Tuesday’s concert were Mdmes Rose Hersee 
and Jenny Pratt, MM. Abercrombie and D’Egville. Well selected 
parece pieces were ‘played, and the concert was attended by 
more than 2,000 visitors, 
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CARL ROSA AT BIRMINGHAM. 
(From the “ Birmingham Daily Mail,” Nov. 12.) 


The theatre having been uncomfortably crowded on former repre- 
sentations of the Bohemian Girl induced Mr Rosa to open with it on 
the return visit yesterday evening. Owing probably to the unsettled 
state of the weather there was a considerable falling off in the 
attendance, although the cast was far superior to that a fortnight 
since. At last Mr Rosa has discovered that rara avis which operatic 
managers have been looking for for years past, a good tenor singer. 
At first we were dubious upon the point, for we hear of a multitude 
springing up like mushrooms, and after a few weeks’ success go out 
like the snuff of a candle ; but with Mr Maas there is no reason to fear 
anything of the kind. Fortune has favoured him. He has had the 
advantage of years of experience before coming prominently to 
the front rank, and therefore has not been patted on the back and 
spoilt by over-anxious friends. His naturally good voice has 
gradually been maturing itself until it now possesses that fullness 
and richness of tone so coveted by all operatic stars. Beside this 
valuable adjunct Mr Maas is endowed with a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and he walks the stage with all the freedom of a consummate 
actor. The character of Thaddeus affords plenty of scope for vocal 
display, the favourite airs, ‘‘ When other lips ” and ‘‘ The fair land 
of Poland,” always being received with enthusiasm, even when 
indifferently sung. But with Mr Maas the representation was a fine 
study and an exquisite performance from beginning to end. His 
rendering of the duet with Arline, immediately following the dream, 
was replete with tenderness and affection, and the manner in which 
he subdued his voice to accord with the delicate singing of Miss 
Gaylord at once proclaimed the finished artist. This quietude and 
smoothness gave place to the necessary energy required for the 
patriotic song, ‘‘When the fair land of Poland,” which was 
delivered with plenty of fire, but without exaggeration. It would 
have been encored if the audience had had their way, but Mr Maas 
judiciously declined, and we applaud him. Miss Gaylord looked as 
charming as ever, and sang with her wonted spirit and brightness, 
while Miss Josephine Yorke was quite a success in the Gipsy Queen. 
Mr Snazelle’s Devilshoof showed decided advance. Mr Celli, for 
whom the part of Count Arnheim might have been specially written, 
gained the usual re-demand for ‘‘ The heart bowed down ;” and Mr 
Lyall amused the audience, as usual, with his humorous impersona- 
tion of the foppish officer, Florenstein. To-night will be produced, 
the first time for many years, Wallace’s Lurline. 


——- 0O-——-— 


JOSEPH AT OXFORD, 
(From " Jackson’s Oxford Journal,” Nov. 9.) 


This concert took place on Wednesday evening when, for the first 
time in Oxford, was performed Macfarren’s new oratorio Joseph, 
which was specially composed for the Leeds Festival last year, and 
was again heard at Norwich last month. That the choice by the 
Oxford Society of such a composition was a judicious one was 
evidenced both by the great success, in a musical point of view, of 
the performance, and by the attractions it possessed to the public, 
as shown by the very large attendance. The special merits of the 
work have been already so thoroughly recognized by those most 
competent to judge of them that it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
them to any extent here. It was acknowledged on its first per- 
formance to be a noble effort of intellectual power, the production 
of a bold and independent mind, and original not only in its general 
style but also in the details of its construction.. Further acquaint- 
ance has not only endorsed this, but has led to the discovery of 
many fresh beauties, and has still more firmly established its 
position as a great work and an honour to our school of sacred 
music. Of the present performance it may be most truly said that 
it reflected the highest credit upon the Society, and upon their able 
conductor, Mr W. H. Allchin, who is entitled to no ordinary praise 
for organizing and carrying out to such an issue a task beset by 
many difficulties. The leading vocalists were :—Mdmes Nouver 
and Patey, Messrs Lloyd, Maybrick, Hilton, and Dunster. Able 
assistance was also given by a semi-chorus—comprising Messrs W. 
Anstice, Queen’s College ; Hodgson, Magdalen College Choir, Robson, 
Magdalen College Choir ; H. Savers, Magdalen College ; Bonell, Ch. 
Ch. Choir; Garland, Magdalen College Choir; E. ©. Jones, 
Magdalen College; Knowles, New College Choir; and Phillips, 
Magdalen College Choir. To recapitulate the many beauties of 
the work would occupy too much space, and little more need be 
said than that the singers did ample justice to the music entrusted 
to them, Special mention may be made of a few leading features 
of the programme, including a contralto solo of remarkable beauty 





and pathos, ‘‘ Who ever perished being innocent?” given with 
marvellous feeling and expression by Mdme Patey. The desire to 
hear it again was earnestly and loudly expressed, but the conductor 
was, very properly, inflexible in his determination that the con- 
tinuity of the work should not be interrupted. His wisdom was 
soon apparent, for, in the course of the evening, so much did the 
audience find to admire, that the same anxiety for a repetition 
was frequently manifested, and if all such requests had been 
granted, the programme would have been inordinately lengthened 
out. The Ishmaelites’ Chorus, ‘‘ We come from Gilead,” with its 
wild strains, intermingled with timbrel and triangle, was particu- 
larly well given. The soprano solo, “ Hath not God made foolish,” 
was finely sung by Mdme Nouver, who also distinguished 
herself in the solo, ‘‘I will open my mouth in a parable.” 
In the music allotted to ink Reuben, and Joseph, Messrs 
Hilton, Lloyd, and Maybrick sang with a care, conscientiousness, and 
judgment which were rine recognized. A word of praise, 
too, must be accorded to Master Dunster, who has a sweet voice, 
and, although a little nervous, sang the music apportioned to Benjamin 
with good taste. The choruses were given with force and precision, 
and the band displayed efficiency deserving high commendation. 
The performance, indeed, left little to desire, there being an evident 
wish on the part of all concerned to do the utmost in their power 
for the oratorio, which cannot but add to the reputation of the 
society. The Corn Exchange was crowded by an audience who 
showed thorough appreciation by unremitting attention and dis- 
criminating applause. The arrangements were caried out by an 
efficient body of stewards, assisted by Mr Russell’s staff. 

The next work to be performed by the society is Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus. 





TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN LOFTING WADMORE. 


Silent now is thy worldly song, 
And hush’d that manly voice ; 
Whose rich bright tones oft charm’d the ear 
And made our hearts rejoice. 
Death with his cold and icy grasp, 
Has chill'd thy heart to stone; 
Just in thy manhood’s glorious prime, 
The reaper claim’d his own. 


For ever lost thy rich rare gifts— 
Not one of them remain ; 

Nor can the wealth of all the world, 
E’er give them back again ; 

The fire is quench'd —the lamp gone out, 
Which glow’d within thy breast ; 

Thy spirit now has wing’d its way, 
To its eternal rest. 


But though the grave has clos’d around, 
And check'd thy bright career ; 

Thy memory in our loving hearts, 
Will ever be held dear, 

And there are those will bless thy name, 
E’en to their latest breath ; 

And those who knew thee best in life, 
Will mourn thee most in death. 


FREDERICK SANDERS. 











Suppen Deatu or Miss AMy SHERIDAN.—The Brighton Coroner 
held an inquest on Thursday afternoon on the body of Miss Amy 
Sheridan, the well-known actress, who died suddenly on Monday 
night, under painful circumstances. ‘The deceased had been stayin, 
at the seaside for about six weeks, occupying apartments in Broad 
Street, at the house of Miss Morganti. She enjoyed good health up 
to Saturday when she complained of pains of the heart and sickness. 
Getting better, she thought it was only a bilious attack, and took no 
further notice of it; but on Monday evening, on returning home 
after a walk, she called Miss Morganti to her assistance, exclaiming 
that she was dying. Brandy was administered to her, and a doctor 
sent for, but she expired within an hour. Her relatives in London 
were communicated with. They were not present at the enquiry, 
and the body was identified by Miss Morganti, who stated that the 
deceased's age was thirty years.—Dr Luke said he made an examina- 
tion of the body, finding extensive disease of the heart and a lacerated 
blood vessel, Nothing could have been done to save deceased's life, 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘Death from natural causes,” 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Among the signs of the times is the increased number of artists 
falling victims to the severity of the weather. The other day M. 
Halanzier had to substitute Le Prophéte for Polyeucte; both Mdlle 
Krauss and Mdlle de Reszké were disabled by sore throat.— 
According to the report of M. Antonin Proust, chairman of com- 
mittee on the Fine Art Budget in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
following are the sums expended respectively on the getting up of 
the several works produced at the New Operahouse: La Jutve, 
190,171 franes; La Favorite, 116,813; Guillaume Tell, 141,179; Ham- 
let, 153,122; Les Huguenots, 173,851; Faust, 187,699; Don Juan, 
181,515; Der Freischiitz, 105,459; Robert le Diable, 189,707 ; Le 
Prophéte, 224,497; La Reine de Chypre, 277,157 ; LD’ Africaine, 
289,570; Coppéla (ballet), 42,847; La Source (ballet), 81,451. 
From M. Moynet’s work, L’Envers du Tiédtre, we learn that the 
expense originally incurred in the production of some of the works 
above enumerated was for: La Juive, 44,999 francs; La Source, 
33,466 fr. 21 c. ; Robert le Diable, 43,545 fr. ; Faust, 118,091 fr. 66c. ; 
Hamlet, 100,893 fr. 41.¢.; and Don Juan (1834), 27,300fr. It 
must be observed that this augmentation of expenditure is due not 
merely to the greater splendour of the mise-en-scéne, but also to 
the larger size of the stage at the new house, neceasitating larger 
scenery, more dresses, and soon. The Figaro has published the 
receipts at the Grand Opera during the International Exhibition of 
1867 and that of 1878, The former were 1,147,183 fr. 89. ; the 
latter, 2,082,667 fr. 16 c.; showing, as difference in favour of 1878, 
935,483 fr. 27 c.—At the Opéra-Comique, during the first period, 
856,057 fr. 65¢. were received, and, in 1878, 946,295fr. 24c., 
showing as balance 90,237fr. 59¢. in favour of the pre- 
sent year. The new piece by MM. Sardou and Deffés 
will, after all he called neither Ze Jour de Noces nor La 
Nuit de Noces, but Le Mariage de Fernande. The work will 
perhaps be brought out before these lines appear in print, and 
M. Cavaillé-Coll’s new organ, built expressly for the theatre, will 
be heard for the first time in it by the public.—M. Capoul has 
renewed his lease of the Salle Ventadour until the 15th December. 
—There is some chance that the Théatre-Lyrique may really again 
find a home at the old Salle du Chiitelet. The Municipality 
appears inclined to assist the project by allowing the manager 
an annual sum out of its Fine Art Budget, but nothing can be 
done unless the Chamber also lends a helping hand, and as yet 
the Chamber has made no sign. The Ménestrel writes thus on 
the subject :— 

“The City of Paris is said to have decided on re-constituting 
M. Carvalho’s ex-Théitre-Lyrique, Place du Chatelet, in the pile 
constructed purposely for it by M. Davioud, and at present sana 
the Théatre-Historique. Not only would our respected Aidiles give 
the theatre and the lighting at a reduced rental, but they would 
add a money grant, provided the grant from the State were not 
suppressed. hus, the ThéAtre-Lyrique of the City of Paris would 
see its existence assured, more especially as there are scenery, 
dresses, a library, and a highly valuable musical repertory in the 
edifice, Millet, the tenor, a Capoul temporarily out of an engage- 
ment, would become manager, and give, we are assured, most 
substantial security. It short, it would seem we are on the road to 
a genuine resurrection. May it be brought about in conformity 
with the details which we have heard, but which we only give 
our readers with all reserve.” 

cia 
JOHN FIELD'S CONCERTO IN A FLAT. 

Our familiar contributor, }9ofkaw, writes as subjoined about 
Russian Field’s pianoforte concerto in A flat, introduced by 
Mdme Arabella Goddard at this year’s second Crystal Palace 
concert :— 


“Then came John Field’s concerto in A flat,a work notable in 
several respects—first, as a novelty at Sydenham Hill, which is 
almost tantamount to saying, a novelty for the present generation of 
London amateurs ; next as being the composition of the only English 
musician who, besides Sterndale Bennett, has a European reputa- 
tion, and, lastly, as giving us the opportunity of hearing an English 
pianist play an [English concerto on an English piano in an English 
concert-room—not a very common occurrence. The work consists 
of three movements—an allegro moderato, brilliant, and contain- 
ing some interesting passages and modulations—though the orches- 
tration here, as in the succeeding movements, is sometimes so thin as 








barely to keep the whole together ; an ingeniously sentimental, if 
not very deep, adagio, charming in its way ; and, as finale, a rondo 
built upon a Russian air, bright, simple, and picturesquely coloured. 
Field’s soul seemed to rise from the mellow-toned Broadwood as its 
dumbness was awakened by Mdme Arabella Goddard’s magic touch 
—now plaintive now buoyant, subdued at times, at others leaping 
like a fawn, always sympathetic, artistic, young, and naif.” 


———-0 --—- 


SCRAPS FROM NEW YORK. 


Mdme Sinico, who sang Susannah, is an artist of ripe experience 
and good method. In the “ Deh vieni” (last act) she gave her 
powers full scope, and in this beautiful number her finished style 
and exceptional range of voice were convincingly exhibited, the 
pleasure of her listeners being attested by two re-calls.—New York 
Times. 

The Alfredo was Signor Frapolli, who is no stranger in New 
York, and who did a great deal last night to raise the good repu- 
tation he has already acquired here—New York Tribune. 

Signor Frapolli, the Alfredo of the evening, has a sympathetic 
tenor voice—not strong, but effective—always in tune, always 
artistically employed, and, added to a handsome presence, calcu- 
lated to make him a favourite—New York Herald. 

The opera (Le Nozze di Figaro), gave Mr Mapleson an oppor- 
tunity to show what a full, strong, and reliable company he 
possesses. Four prime donne are required, and four were on the 
stage, all equal to their parts, Four good basses are needed, and 
these also were forthcoming. The cast was exceptionally strong. 
The part of Almaviva was assumed by Signor Del Puente, who did 
such admirable service during the famous Nilsson season, and who, 
in every part he has undertaken, has acquitted himself with 
honour. Signor Galassi’s performance as the barber was not less 
admirable. To the four ladies must also be accorded warm praise— 
to Miss Hauk for the charming archness, vivacity, and real comedy 
talent brought to the character of Cherubino ; to Mdme Sinico for 
the unerring accuracy with which she interpreted Mozart’s music ; 
and to Mdme Lablache, the Marcellina of the evening. The part 
of the Countess was also well sung by Mdlle Parodi. The per- 
formance, as a whole, was symmetrical and artistic, and very 
creditable to the manager and to the company. Several of the 
artists, though unknown in this country, have established reputa- 
tions in Europe. Mdme Sinico, for example, has been well-known 
in England under her married name of Mdme Sinico-Campobello, 
and has been heard at many of the great choir festivals and in 
oratorio with favour. Her aria, “ Deh vieni non tardar,” was 
sung extremely well, winning warm applause.—New York World. 


a 


SOMETHING ABOUT THEATRES. 


Gigantic progress has been made in all departments of mechanical 
art, but—with few exceptions—the stage has not profited by it. 
In the majority of matters, we still stick tenaciously to the 
arrangements in use upwards of two centuries ago. For some 250 
years the kind of materials used in building and fitting up theatres 
has remained the same. The use of the first material employed, 
wood, was, after a series of conflagrations, discontinued as far back 
as the seventeenth century, and that of stone substituted. But even 
this point has not been invariably reached, and, at the present day, 
wooden theatres and circuses are still permitted. Inside, however, 
nearly every theatre, almost without exception, is fitted as much 
as ever with masses of wood-work; with planks, laths, canvas, 
paper, &c. During the last forty or fifty years gas has become 
the usual means of illumination. Strong jets of gas, emitting 
from thousands of points a strong heat, and, if carelessly attended 
to, flaring high up in the air, have, in conjunction with the 
measures for warming, increased the danger of fire to the utmost, 
while unfortunately, the means for extinguishing a conflagration 
are still what they were. It was not till recently that the persons 
concerned, taught by devastating conflagrations, made some praise- 
worthy efforts to procure more effective modes of repression, and to 
profit as completely as possible by existing mechanical appliances. 
But the majority remain in the old worn-out track, and are con- 
tented to imitate conscientiously in every new theatre the old 
models consecrated by the custom of centuries, Up to the present 
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time, no one has attempted to draw up a systematic comparison of 
the theatres burnt down in different countries, and consequently 
we are frequently inclined to regard such events as local, purely 
accidental, and rare. In order, therefore, to render all concerned 
thoroughly familiar with the true state of the case, Herr August 
Folsch, the author of an interesting work lately published on the 
subject, has compiled a catalogue of 516 theatres burnt down to 
the ground, some 460 of the cases having occurred during the last 
100 years. We will quote the following: Berlin—Theatre Royal, 
29th July, 1817; Richter’s Circus, 1826; Royal Operahouse, 18th 
August, 1843; Kroll’s Etablissement, Ist February, 1851; Renz’s 
Cireus, 28th November, 1853; Herzog and Schumann’s Circus, 
22nd September, 1875. Paris—Théatre de la Foire Saint-Germain, 
16th March, 1762; Grand Opera, 6th April, 1763; 8th June, 1781; 
18th April, 1788; and 29th October, 1873; Théatre-Nicolet, after- 
wards the Gaité, 1770; and 2lst February, 1835; Two Theatres 
in the Place Louis XV., 22nd September, 1777 ; Délassements- 
Comiques, 2nd February, 1787 ; Théitre Lazary, 31st May, 1798 ; 
Théitre du Cirque, 15th December, 1798; Odéon, 18th March, 
1799; 20th March, 1818; Cirque Olympique, 12th March, 1826 ; 
Ambigu-Comique, 14th July, 1827; Gymnase Enfantin, 1827 and 
1843; Folies-Dramatiques, 12th December, 1886; Théitre des 
Italiens, 15th January, 1838; Théitre du Vaudeville, 17th July, 
1838 ; Cirque de la Barriére de I’Etoile, 27th July, 1846; Diorama, 
8th March, 1859; and 14th July, 1849; Théatre du Pré Catalan, 
29th January, 1859; Théatre des Nouveautés, 3rd December, 1866; 
Théatre de Belleville, 11th December, 1867; Hippodrome, 29th 
September, 1869; Théatre des Tuileries, Salle des Machines, 24th 
May, 1871; Théatre-Lyrique, 24th May, 1871; Théatre de la 
Porte Saint-Martin, 25th May, 1871. Vienna.—Kiarntnerthor- 
Theater, 3rd November, 1761; Penzinger Theater, 1786; Hetz 
Theater, Ist September, 1796; Treumann-Theater, 8th June, 
1863; Orpheum, 15th June, 1868. In London, some thirty theatres 
have been burnt down since 1613,—Signale. 
——-—- )- —— 
WAIFS. 

Signor Tamberlik has been singing in Lisbon. 

M. Joseph Servais contemplates a tour through Belgium. 

The Florentine Quartet have been playing in Copenhagen. 

A new opera, Lorhelia, is in rehearsal at the Teatro Argentina, 
Rome. 

Setior Sarasate has been created a Knight of the Danebrog 
Order. 

It is reported that the Pergola, Florence, will be re-opened this 
winter. 

Herr Ignaz Briill’s Land/riede is in rehearsal at the Stadttheater, 
Prague. 

Herr Hopffer’s Pharao is being studied by the Wiesbaden Cecilia 
Association. 

Madlles Victoria and Felicia de Bunsen have returned from their 
visit to Sweden. 

Herr J. Vogt’s oratorio, Lazarus, was recently performed at 
Hirschberg, Silesia, 

A new society, the Mendelssohn Choral Union, has been estab- 
lished at Boston (U.S.). 

Wagner's Siegfried was announced for the 15th inst. at the Im- 
perial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Herr Riidinger, the tenor, leaves the Carltheater, Vienna, at the 
end of the present month. 

Niel Gade’s Crusaders was performed on the 5th inst. by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Society. 

Mdlle de Belocca, having returned from Switzerland, is about to 
start on a tour through France. 

Victorien Sardou’s Rabagas has furnished the subject of a libretto, 
which Signor de Giosa is setting, 

Herr Louis Maurer, the Nestor of violinists, died in St Peters- 
burg, on the 25th ult., aged ninety. 

Mdme Patti persistently refuses to accept any engagement in St 
Petersburg ; she dreads the climate. 

Johann Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem and Felix Driiseke’s Adventlied 
will shortly be performed in Dresden. 

Herr Walter, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, will give, next 
month, concerts in Prague, Berlin, and Leipsic. 

Liszt has authorized Mdlle Ramann, of Nuremberg, to publish a 
complete collection for Germany of his literary works, 








Nicolas Gade is writing a Festival Cantata for the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the Copenhagen University, next July. 

On the Ist inst., the Carolatheater, Leipsic, passed into the hands 
of Herr von Strantz, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Herr Schott recently sang in Vienna in one week the characters 
of Lohengrin, Rienzi, Tannhiuser, and John of Leyden. 

Herr Max Bruch entered on his duties as conductor of Stern’s 
Vocal Association, Berlin, by conducting Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul. 

An aged doublebassist, reprimanded by the conductor for playing 
too loud, replied : ‘‘ The bass is mine ; I shall play on it as I choose.” 

Mdme Christiani has been singing at Eastbourne. Among other 
songs that pleased her audience were ‘‘I love my love,” and Mr 
J. Prout’s ‘‘ Denis dear.” 

M. Peter Benoit’s cantata of Rubens, so successful at the Hague, 
last May, was again performed there, under the direction of the 
composer, on the 6th inst. 

An order has been issued for the introduction into the Prussian 
army of a new kind of drum, with metal drum-sticks, invented by 
Herr Bertram, of Rendsburg. 

A professor of music having a pupil by name Sharp, in writing to 
a friend declared himself satisfied with the progress of ‘‘ little A. 
Sharp. (Communicated. Point next week.) 

Signor Vianesi has been actively engaged in preparing for the 
production of Wagner’s opera, J'annhduser, at the Communal 
Theatre, Trieste, where twelve or more representations of it are 
announced. The cast includes Signor Carpi, Mdlles Giovannoni- 
Zacchi, Paolina Rossini, Fanny Torella, Signori Senatore Sparapani, 
Alessandro Silvestri, &c. An orchestra of seventy artists is engaged, 
a similar number of chorus, and also a large corps de ballet, ‘The 
opera will be produced with great scenic effect. 

Mr Frederic Cowen has been invited to write an opera for one of 
the great lyric establishments of Paris, and is likely to quit England 
next winter for a considerable period of time. We can ill afford 
to spare one of the most gifted among our young composers, but it 
must be confessed that there is little encouragement for native 
talent in this country, so far as operatic works are concerned ; and 
our so-called English Opera companies generally confine their 
efforts to the representation of foreign operas in English dress.— 
Observer. 

Tne tate Mr Puetrs.—A correspondent writes: ‘‘In your 
notice of the above distinguished actor you mention that he was 
thinking before his death of taking part in a new piece. Will it be 
worth while to record that the piece in question was a new version 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary, and that the part Mr Phelps 
designed to take was one requiring no little energy, both mental 
and physical—namely, that of Edie Ochiltree? For the past two 
years Mr Phelps has expressed a strong wish to play this part, and 
no doubt would have done so before now had not several attacks of 
illness prevented him.”— Times. 

DeatH OF Mr Wapmorr.—The musical public will learn with 
deep regret of the sudden death of Mr Wadmore, one of the most 
rising amongst English singers. On Wednesday fortnight, although 
suffering from slight indisposition, he sang at the Dome at Brighton, 
producing a marked impression, and the following evening he took 
part in the Promenade Concert at Covent Garden. He had also 
previously sung with great and deserved success at the Worcester 
Festival. The next day, Friday, he was seized with illness, which 
terminated fatally last Monday night, to the infinite sorrow of his 
wife and all the friends to whom he had endeared himself by his 
amiable qualities. By members of the profession in which he had 
always honourably distinguished himself, and which he pursued 
with ardour, his loss will be sincerely mourned. 


Adbertisemrents. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING: 
Price 12s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction,”—Daily News, : 
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VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MonrI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


% 4 . . 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been est iblished over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. " 

: Just Published. 
“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the CouNTESS 
OF OHARLEMONT,) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument. The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.” —Sunday Tunes. 

“ *Le Réveil du Rossigno!,’ Valse élégante.” The clever and industrious Mdlle 
Albrecht is to be commended for the writing of a very good waltz, and which has 
brightness to recommend it. The fair pianiste herself would no doubt play it 
with much effect.”"— Public Opinion, Oct, 19, 1878. 

“* Le Réveil du Rossignol’ is a spirited and brilliant ‘ Valse élégante,’ by Miss 
Lillie Albrecht, the well-known pianiste. The piece has the true dance rhythm, 
and is graceful as well as vivacious in style.”—/ilustrated London News, 
Oct. 12, 1878, 

‘* Miss Lillie Albrecht opened the evening’s entertainment at the Atheneum, 
N.W., on Friday last, with her new and successful Valse élégante, ‘ Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which was enthusiastically received. The young pianiste was no less 
happy in Chopin’s ‘ Ballade,’ in A flat, which procured her so hearty a re-call, 
that Miss Albrecht returned to the platform and gave her own brilliant tran- 
scription of ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland.’ ”"— 

“Quite worthy of its designation is ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ a Valse 
élégante. This clever young composer writes carefully and with taste.”— The 
Graphic, Bept, 28, 1878. 

“ Malle Lillie Albrecht, a very talented young pianiste, and also a most capable 
writer for the voice, has composed a very charming Valse, ‘Le Reéveil du 
Rossignol,’ which we hope shortly to hear in public. Mdlle Albrecht is young 
and industrious, and is certain to do well.”— The Hornet, Sept. 25, 1878. 

“© Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ composed by Lillie Albrecht. A very elegant and 
graceful composition in the Valse style, by one of our rising English young 
pianistes, who has already placed before the public many skilful and successful 
compositions. The one now before us is a very piquant little piece, the very fresh- 
ness of which alone will ensure its popularity. It has also the advantage of a 
special dedication to the Countess of Charlemont, who is herself a musician of 
no ordinary ability.” —News of the World, Sept. 15, 1878. 

“Te Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante, dedicated by special permission to 
the Countess of Charlemont. A well written and charming composition, which 
will no doubt obtain great popularity, and add to the already established repu- 
tation of the gifted young aay, so favourably known, not only as a composer, 
but also as a player of remarkable talent.”— West Central News, Sept, 14, 1878. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 




















‘‘MY BWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... 00 wes . 4s, 
“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sungby Mr. E. Lioyp ... 9 1 see nee 4B 
“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD MORGAN _ ... os awe om 
“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss Eprrn WYNNE... 4s. 


“OOULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD Mor@an... 4s. 

“BY THE SEA." Sung by MdmeTreEBELLI ... one to one ~— * 

“T WOULD BE A BO GAIN.” Sung by Signor Four... a < 

“ ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr Lewis THOMAS .. 9 we ove 485 

“A MOTHER'S LOVE ”... coo <a ote ‘0 we oe jeoh ew OG 

“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” ... «oe cae” te an ae, eee 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D°'ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 


and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
s. d. 


THE ENGAGED WALTZ oe ia ‘sia a & Ome 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruur Svut- 


LIVAN’s Song... wai a faa ae wee oO ere 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Arruvr Soct- 

LIvAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 

Melodies ... ms ee ae pee ove 2 © x 
CLEOPATRA GALOP ... 20 ,, 
LOVE LETTER POLKA 20 ,, 
FANFARE POLKA _..... tee di es ree oe ye 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On Airs of 

the day ... oe = ba er daa ‘ies « Se ade 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arruur SuLLIVAN’s 

popular Song. ‘‘One of the best waltzes ever 

written by the above favourite composer” ... ee, | eee 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs fro 

SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata , a 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 20 ,, 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 20,, 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA ir oe 
RINK GALOP __... a ate $2¢@4. 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE - 20, 
FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 2Ge- 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... Le ere 
SICILY QUADRILLE ... 2s a 26%, 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES ... ae oe 
CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 2 0 ,, 
WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 

Melodies ... oa mee ad a a Gt, 
COMO QUADRILLE. 0n Italian Airs 20,, 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ... F 260' 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 3°6 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTGZES .... ea iu Ge. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 2 6, 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) : 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d'Albert's Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Price 5s., paper; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM: 


A Collection of Forty of the most celebrated Soprano Songs extracted from the principal modern Operas ; all in the original 
keys (without abbreviation or alteration), with Italian words and an English adaptation. 





As a companion to the soprano singer studying operatic music this work will be 
found indispensable. It contains the best songs from the following operas, besides a number of 


others equally famous :— 


BARBIERE (IL) FREISCHUTZ (DER) |OTELLO 
BALLO (UN) FIGLIA (LA) PURITANI (I) 
BEATRICE DI TENDA| FAVORITA (LA) ROBERTO 
DON GIOVANNI GAZZA LADRA (LA) | RIGOLETTO 
DINORAH LUCREZIA BORGIA | seMIRAMIDE 


LUCIA DI LAMMER 


ERNANI coe TROVATORE (IL) 


FIGARO LINDA DI CHAMOUNI| TRAVIATA (LA) 
FLAUTO MAGICO (IL)| NORMA VEPRES SICILIENNES 











Mpme SAINTON-DOLBY writes of this work: “One of the most useful I have ever 


seen. It will be most valuable to me and my professional pupils, by whom it will be 


universally adopted.” 





“THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM surpasses in excellence all other works of 
this kind, and has been so happily designed, and_ so admirably executed, that it merits 


—and can hardly fail to secure—an extensive popularity.”—Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 





LONDON: ‘BOOSEY & 60., 295, REGENT STREET. 


And all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 
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